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PERFECTION AT LAST! 


To the 


“QLD RELIABLE” 


has fallen the honor of making the FIRST and ONLY PERFEOT 
score which has ever been made in an All-day Seurnnnee 


At Spirit Lake, Iowa, August 6, 1902. m” 


No.Targets 15 15 26 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20~299 
Score..... 5 16 20 1 1 60 15 15 W 16 156 2~299 


The above score was made by 


Mr. Fred Gilbert with a 


PARKER CUN 


Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, Conn. 
New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 


WILSON COMPLETE COOKING 

«eeAND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut, Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
» smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
mented seams, no solder. ¥ 
PAT.MARCH 10.96. When packed may be lock- | 
ed. Noexperiment. Man’f’rs ot nigh grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 
Boxes and Minnow Pails 
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Marble’s 
Automatic Gaft. 








One of Marble’s Automatic Gaffs will catch and hold any 
fish you can hook. You just reach out and touch the fish 
when near the boat and the gaff automatically seizes and 
holds him. 


No.1 Gaff. Big enough for bass or any fish up 
to 15 pounds in weight. Postpaid $1.50 


No. 2 Gaff. For all fish between 10 and 60 
pounds. Postpaid 


Marble’s Handy Fish Knives 


; sens ~ Are more satisfactory than others, because handsomer and 
ee better made. Postpaid, 85 cts. and $1.00. 


Marble Safety Axe Company, 


Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


Catalogue B. 













THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” Our new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
- trade. They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





“FLASH”? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
—_————— pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


@] AUSTIN POWDER CO.. 


CLEVELAND. 


AND 


J. L. WHITE, Mer., 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 









R will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertieers. 
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THE CHICAGO, fs 


Milwaukee & St. Paul | NICKEL Pare 


RAILWAY. TheNewYork Chicago S¢ LouisRR 
ELECTRIC LIGH 
LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN Offers Three Express Trains 


Chicago, Every Day Between 
Des Moines, 


Sioux City, Chicago and all 

















oi Omaha. n 
“a Points E 
- oints East 
St. Paul 
t a Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 
9 
Chicago, Through Sleeping Cars, Day 
Marquette, Coaches and Dining (ars. Indi- 
Houghton vidual Club Meals, ranging in 
’ price from 35 cents to $1.00; also 
Calumet. service 4 la carte. Ask your 


ticket agent for Tickets over the 
Nickel Plate Road or address 


Equipment and Service Unequaled. 
JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 


Time 0 tables, maps and information 113 Adams St., Chicago. 


furnished on application to 


*Phone Central 2057. 
F. A. Mruizr, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HUNTING AND FISHING Ro 














Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur 
in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
41d Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Eik, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while } 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits ; ( 
can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating 


a trip, let us send yc u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 





& will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Tell Me 
Pretty 
Maiden” 


Are there any more Railroads 
like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
an; to compare with the 
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MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION : 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT ‘ 
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Of the standard gauge “SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
Pronounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Adva t of Sci , who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘‘The Latest Wonder of 
the World.” ‘“* Nothing in Europe or America that 
excels The Short Line.’’ ‘“‘ Its only equal is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 
Ask agents for — of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing description of trip, and much 
= le data pertaining to the Great Gol 








d Camp, or 
For Illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information 
apply to your nearest 
Ticket Agent or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NorTH-WeEsTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 


Fetch and Carry| (2-25 


need a copy of 


m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


A. C, RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. 
COLORADOJSPRINGS, COLO. 
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A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
lag; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- y 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
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practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 
The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enl. q 
gee = portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
ogs. ce, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound i 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of tn by af " 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS, 
it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers, 

















SPORTS 





AFIELD. 








Being the conventional leads of 
the modern scientific game as 
practiced by all of its masters 
with hints to beginners. <A 
beautiful booklet of thirty-two 


pages, printed jin two colors, 
black and red, on enameled 
paper with the card arrange- 
ments appearing in their nat- 
ural colors. The cover is in 
three colors with a very attract- 
five design on the title page. 
‘This isa work of interest to all 
whist players and will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 
six cents in postage. 


c. L. STONE 


GEN'L PASSENGER AGENT 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, etc., mounted True to Nature, 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First-class 


Work Guaranteed. 
259 to 265 Elm Street, . * 


Chicago, Ills, 





Florida and the Sum- 
mer Lands of 
the Gulf 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 


and C., H. & D. Ratiway. 


Through sleeper from Chicago every night. 
Running through the picturesque Cumberland 
Mountains by daylight, and arriving at Jackson- 
ville, on the beautiful St. Johns River, in the 
morning, for Florida trip by daylight. 


Write for booklet on 
Southern Winter Tours. 


City Ticket Office: 
232 South Clark Street, Chicago. 














lf You are Going 
Shooting or Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 


[RON 
QUNTAIN 





ROUTE 


Reaches Direct from SL. Louis 


or Memphis 
THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 
HUNTERS’ RATES IN EFFECT. 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
PAMP 


HLET—‘‘Ideal Shooting and 
Fishing Grounds.’’ 





CHICAGO @FFICE: 
111 ADAMS STREET. 

















H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis, Me. 
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For eight subscriptions to SPorTs AFIELD we will send 
you an Upihesrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling _— 
being $700. Full lined, double stitched throughouw' 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat th 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the t shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several cf his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time. 


it will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANGE In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and effec- 
tively cured. We have meee ee onials like the following from persons who 
have used our Disinfectant with good resul! Mr. FRED JacosBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Tonge, Mich., writes us: “On Sept. 8, 1899, I ord from you — eine of 
Standard Disinfectant for Seale and test. On Oct. 1 I had a red cock- 
er el sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The a 
me that he ply tity tern ble to cure her.but with Bo 
good results. I at once n treating her with Standard Disinfectant, 
and in just ten days had her —_ in perfect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurf a) same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the a heralded ” Puulttve mange 
—— cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best nfectants on the t market,and at a price w should recom- 
mend it to all —— owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 













Agents Wanted Everywhere. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
Send $1.00 and we will send you One Gallon. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - - - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





80, YEARS! og a Matec HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS. 


and description 
may quickly as- I mi measuremente on file of all old 
certain our opin- customers who have bought the Cele- 
ion free whether brated Thompson Hun‘ Boo 
an invention is and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby a 
probably patent- of New York for the past 20 years and 
= Communi- pared to make the same grade of 
cations strictly pm any footwear as in the I 
was formerly superintendeut of the shoe 


confidential. 
Handbook on de ent of that firm and have bought 


TrRave Marks Patents sent 





the right to make the Thompson 
DESIGNS amet = — Hunting Boots and Shoes 
COPYRIGHTS &c. curing patents. If you don’t know these goods, write me 


Pate’ 
thruush Munn & Co. receive special notice, without Fong hy ¥ 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of 
fournal. ame, $8 a year; four months,§$1. Sold by paar mn 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK 


for particulars. nant ou will now 
know where to ge’ . Measure- 
ment blanks and pulees on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Williams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
&@ All Work Guaranteed. “@8 


~wwrrerrewrrrwrvrvrvrrvrevrvrvryvryY* 
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Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. o. 


BAXTER OUTFITS 
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The largest, most luxurious day coaches of any 
American Railway are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is 80 feet long and seats 87 people 
comfortably. Magnificent through train service 
is maintained in connection with New York 
Central, Boston & Albany and other roads. 


Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G.P.& T.A. A.G.P.& T.A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Self-Lubri- - WADS 
cating 
one Leading, Reduce the Recoil, 
Velediy onl onsteniben. Chenp a 
a wads. Booklet and Samples ax 
GRAPHINE GUN WAD CO., MUNCIE, IND. 


Ask your dealer for them. 
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Mullins’ Galvanized Steet 


INDIAN CANOE 


SECTIONAL. 
A. Saves Freight. Con- 
venient for Storing 
and Handling. Low 



























ieTORNY 
Via jae and Salt Lake City. 


ein . in Price, Durable. 

or ou 

. Fa erage ean = Handsome W.H. MULLINS, 
nia, before selecting New 

your route, stop and think Catalog 224 Depot 8t..Salem, Ohio 





of the time you will save by 
traveling over the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Its fast trains reach San Francisco 
from Omaha 16 hours ahead of 
all competitors 
For all information address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & I. A- 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Bradley Shotgun Sight 


Wing Shooting is 
made easy and cer- 
tain by using this 
ges sight. Scores at 

rap and in ge 
ney increased by 

ts use. Right an 
left birds are bagged as easily as straight-away birds. Price 
50 Cents, Postpaid. 


Cc. L. BRADLEY, Inventor, CLARKSVILLE, TENN 
It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Sportsmen: 








Get one of our 152-page 
Catalogues 








the Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


It is full of the Latest Goods and the lowest 
prices in Rifles, Shotguns, Automatic Pistols, 
Revolvers and everything to fill the wants 
of the Sportsman or Athlete in the Mountains, 
Field or Camp, at the Trap or at Home. It is 
free for the asking and is most interesting. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
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yy CHILDREN have Worms. You have 
noticed how thin, pale, and lifeless it 

// keeps them. Same way with young dogs. Little 

I, puppies worth much money are liable to destruction 
by WORMS, Worms is the critical period in a dog’s 
life, Carefully watch for the symptovs and then 

administer the righ? remedy. 


SERGEANTS 
SURE SHOT 


is the right remedy. Nine out of ten sports nen 
will say that it is the best eradicator of worms 
in dogs. It strengthens the puppy at the same 
time. Sure Shot develops bones, muscles and 
sinews. The pup is transformed from a puny, 
weak, and weary wreck to a strong, keen- 
scented, happy-eyed romp. 


POLK MILLER DRUG Co., 
RICHMOND, VA., BOX 217. 


will send FREE their valuable 48 page 
Dog Treatise—Ailments, Medicine and 
Cure—also Dog Pedigree Blanks, for 3 cts. 
in stamps. SURE SHOT by mail pre- 
paid, 50 cts., and at any Druggist or 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 













All sportsmen use and praise 


evs One 


As the only real gun oil on the market. 
Lubricates perfectly, cleans out the 
burnt powder (smokeless too), prevents 
rust on barrel and polishes the stock. Free 
Sample sent on request. 

Try. At All Dealers. 


G. W. COLE CO. 
169 Washington Life Building, New York City 








SUPERIOR ENGINES 


For Fishing Boats and Pleasure Launches, 
Compact, strong, sim- 

le, efficient, econom- 

cal; easy to start, re- 

verse, slow down or 

stop. They couldn't 

be more perfect me- 

chanically if sold at 

twice the price. Used 

by U. S. Government 


Engineering and Life 
Saving Service. Ab- 
solutely dependable. 
8 controller reg- 
ulates and maintains 
any speed desired; ig- 
niter always ignites; 
vaporizer never fails. 
Write today for Illustrated Catalogue. od 


Lake Shore Engine Works, Marquette, Mich. 








Illinois Central R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 

A VAST 
TERRITORY 







by through service to and 

from the following cities: 
CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
OMAHA, NEB. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. | LOUISVILLE, KY. 
PEORIA, ILL. NASHV.cLE, TENN. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





Through excursion sleeping-car service betweeD 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND. THE PACIFIC COAST. 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 





A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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RAMBLES ON A SOUTHERN SEA. BEACH. 


By THOMAS CLARKE HARRIS. 


N a bald sand beach of the South At- 
lantic, some 50 yards from high- 

ij fwater mark, there stood in 1897 

a rough shanty of pine boards facing the 
ocean. Perched on the tops of some 
short piles to which it was securely 
spiked (in order to resist the strong 
Southeast gales which sometimes blow 
the sand and pebbles in volleys that are 
almost as painful as a load of bird-shot 
at short range), this shanty was the tem- 
porary home of the writer. Architectur- 
ally it was not imposing but it kept off 
most of the rain and the coarsest of the 
sand, which the wind would sift through 
évery crack and cranny in streaks across 
the floor. This Hotel de Harris (as it 
was dubbed by a facetious member of our 
party) boasted several rooms with a din- 
ing room and cook—all supplied by 
Uncle Sam. We could get a fair view 
in almost any direction through the afore- 
said cracks, and those in the floor gave 
a good opportunity to study the habits 
of adventurous “sand-fiddlers” and land 
crabs, which were our constant visitors. 
The prospect of a war with Spain and 
the defenceless condition of most of our 
coast had stirred up Uncle Sam, and we 
were engaged in building a modern high- 
power battery to defend that particular 


entrance to our inland waters. Since 
that time the batteries have been com- 
pleted and equipped with the latest dis- 
appearing gunsof largecalibre. Our party 
was a jolly half-dozen of engineers whose 
homes were near enough to reach after 
working hours on Saturday afternoon— 
leaving your humble servant, who was 
not so fortunate, to keep house until 
Monday, with no companion save a dog, 
a gun and the sad sea waves. The dog 
amused himself running the crabs to their 
holes and digging them out, when he 
would snap very gingerly at them from all 
sides. He had a practical knowledge of 
the power of their nippers and gave them 
but little opportunity to pinch him. The 
sad sea waves were always saying some- 
thing, but I could not always translate 
their language. On hot days they ap- 
peared to say: ‘‘Come in and get cool”’ 
—an invitation which we often accepted, 
for the weather was hot and the location 
produced palmettoes and alligators of the 
largest size. At other times we would 
wade out about waist deep and fish for 
drum fish, which may be found here in 
great abundance. The drum fish tackle 
consists of a stout line, about 100 ft. long, 
attached to a sinker of lead almost as 
large as a small sash weight. Above the 
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sinker is the hook and the line is cast in- 
to the advancing breakers, by whirling 
the lead in rapidly increasing circles 
round one’s head and letting go at the 
right time, when the weight will carry 
the line and hook far out into deep wa- 
ter. The line must be previously gath- 
ered into a loose coil and held in the left 
hand while the lead is thrown with the 
right. If the cast be skillfully made, the 
line will easily uncoil and follow the lead, 
provided the coils are not tangled by the 
wind, the fingers or otherwise. The tyro 
often makes a sad mess of it in his first 
attempts. He may foul one of his fingers 
and almost jerk it off by the sudden stop- 
ping of the weight or he may hook him- 
self somewhere in a very painful manner. 
When properly thrown, the line is drawn 
in slowly, as the incoming rollers tumble 
it towards shallow water on the shore, 
when it must be thrown outward again. 

If the drum, either the red or the black 
variety, should take the hook, then the 
fun begins. When a big one—say a 20 or 
30 pounder—gets well hooked, there is 
no child’s play or fancy rod-and-reel 
business. As old Brumby used to say, 
it’s a case of main strength and awkward- 
ness winning here. The fisherman throws 
the line over his shoulder as he wades 
shorewards— often pulling like a mule 
in harness, while the drum cuts all sorts 
of capers in the surf. Unless something 
gives ’way, the fish usually gets the worst 
of the scrimmage and is dragged out on 
the beach. In that locality the drum 
fish is not much esteemed for eating, 
though it is often seen in the market fur- 
ther north. At this place it is said that a 
soldier, during the Civil War, was fishing 
for drum with several companions. They 
were out about waist deep and he had 
tied the free end of the line to his arm, 
in order to prevent losing it. The fish 
were biting freely and during the excite- 
ment the soldier was missed by his com- 
rades, though none saw which way he 
went. The next day his body was washed 
ashore with the line still fastened to his 
arm and an 80-pound drum fish on the 
hook. Both were dead and it is supposed 
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that the fish had pulled him off his feet 
and so drowned him. 

Directly in front of our door was the 
blue Atlantic; to the right, the Life Say- 


ing Station ; while, on the left, was Cape j 


Fear with its tall white light house which 
gave a wink or flash of its lantern every 
15 seconds between sunset and sunrise, 
Some 20 miles out to sea, opposite the 
cape, the light ship was anchored, just 
on the outer edge of a dangerous shoal. 
The crew of this vessel lived a hard and 
monotonous sort of life, for the craft 
rolled and tossed from night till morning 
and from morning till night again. The 
rough and tempestuous.nature of the sit- 
uation gave them not a moment of ease 
and for 3 months at a stretch they saw 
no living thing but sea birds. Then they 
would be granted shore leave witha 
chance to visit their families. 

A fondness for the sea may content 
one to play Robinson Crusoe for a term, 
so that he may enjoy its closer acquaint- 
ance, wander over miles of lonely beach 
and hearken to the night song of the 
breakers at his very door. On Sundays 
it was my custom to take the shotgun or 
small rifle and stroll for miles along the 
shore. Here and there are still to be 
seen the remains of wrecked vessels, 
partly buried in the sand but exposed at 
low tide. They were once laden with 
valuable cargoes and lost in trying to run 
the Federal blockade during the Civil 
War. 

This section of North Carolina was 
once the scene of many stirring advent- 
ures and the neighboring town of South- 
port, in Brunswick County, has among 
its citizens many old pilots whose chief 
delight was to make a successful run 
through the blockading fleet. It wasa 
highly profitable as well as a dangerous 
undertaking and many crews went down 
or wrecked their vessels to escape cap- 
ture. These old pilots are now too old P| 
for active service but love to recount their 
adventures when encouraged to do so by 
a sympathetic listener. Considering the 
perilous conditions surrounding the traf- 
fic in which those veterans figured so 
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prominently, one can easily accept their 
statement that ’twas an inspiriting sight 
to see a blockade runner, veritably a 
treasure ship, and manned by spirits ut- 
terly devoid of fear, speeding into the 
very jaws of impending destruction. 

Our table was often supplied with tur- 
tle eggs, cooked in various ways, and 
hunting for the nests was a frequent di- 
version during the month of June, when 
Mother Turtle comes ashore to deposit 
her eggs. The sea turtle would crawl 
up the flat sloping beach 
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ways a slight dent in them, as if the con- 
tents did not quite fill the shell. They 
are good eating but have a slight fishy 
taste. Only the yolks are eaten and may 
be cooked in any way. The white part 
appears to contain but little albumen and 
will not harden by any amount of boiling. 
We usually had ours scrambled. We 
caught one female which weighed 185 
pounds, with a width of 4 ft. across the 
shell ; her head exactly filled a water pail. 
When on the beach the sea turtle is per+ 





during the night, to a point 
just above high tide, and 
there scoop out a hole in 
the sand. In this hole she 
would deposit her eggs, in 
number from 50 to 100 or 
more, and cover them: up 
carefully by packing the sand 
over them and finally mak- 
ing a “turn around” over 
the spot in order to con- 
ceal it. This turn around, 
as the fishermen call it, is 
the mark made by the tur- 
tle as she apparently spins 
around over her nest—mak- 
ing numerous scratches with 
her flippers while doing so. 
The cunning creature knows 
that her eggs will be sought 
for and she usually makes 
several turn arounds about 
the real nest, as if to deceive 
her enemies as to its true 
location. She then goes 
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back to the sea—trusting to 
the sun to hatch out the 
eggs. When we saw the marks on the 
beach, indicating the visit of the great 
turtle, we found the nest by thrusting a 
slender stick into the sand until a soft 
spot was found. This softness is due to 
the fact that Madame Turtle is unable to 
repack the sand as firmly as before’ the 
hole was scooped out. The eggs are 
globular, about 1 inch in diameter, and, 
instead of a hard shell, are covered with 
a soft parchment-like substance resemb- 
ling the finest kid leather. There was al- 


‘“‘The light ship was anchored, 20 miles seaward, on the outer 


edge of a dangerous shoal.”’ 


fectly helpless if turned over on its back. 
In such a position she makes mighty ef- 
forts with beak and flippers, but all in vain 
—the loose sand furnishing no hold or 
purchase to help her regain her natural 
position. We would sometimes sneak 
in between the turtle and the water, mak- 
ing a rush to cut off her retreat. Then 
two men can turn one of the largest size. 
This we sometimes did for amusement, 
afterwards placing her on her pins again, 
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for the very large ones are not so good 
to eat as the ones half-grown. 

At all times of the day a school or two 
of porpoise would be in sight. At high 
tide they would often appear, feeding 
along close to the shore, their backs show- 
ing plainly as they reached the surface— 
their great dorsal fins and their smooth 
dark skin reminding one strongly of a 
huge disk or cogwheel, with one tooth 
revolving in the water. On several oc- 
casions I watched their approach along- 
shore and rushed to the water’s edge, 
hoping to get a shot at them. In every 
instance they sheered off to sea, showing 
that they must have heard me. To test 
the matter, I took a position at the wa- 
ter’s edge, while the school was yet a 
long way off, and stood quietly, waiting 
for them to come within range. They 
came along all right until opposite me, 
when they were about 40 yards away. 
Then I found that a charge of BB shot 
with 4 drams of powder would only sting 
them enough to make them hustle off to 
sea—the wounded one cutting some fan- 
cy capers on the way. I did not succeed 
in killing one. The fishermen on the 
Carolina coast used to take them in large 
numbers for their hides and oil. I saw 
on one beach the tails of several hundred, 
where they had been landed and skinned. 
Their skins, when tanned, make excel- 
lent shoe strings and lacing for machine 
belts. 

In the vicinity of Cape Fear there are 
numerous marshes, bayous or salt-water 
lagoons, in many of which the alligator 
is very much at home. The big fellows 
appear to sleep with one eye open and 
will take to the water at the slightest 
alarm. They will crawl out on the flat 
sandy or muddy shores and lie in the 
sun for hours without moving a muscle. 
To get a shot, you must approach very 
carefully and your bullet must paralyze 
Mr. ’Gator, or his wonderful vitality will 
enable him to reach water, even if mor- 
tally wounded. With my little 22-cali- 
bre rifle I often “flushed” a dozen or so 
while sunning themselves on the bank. 
They would slide into the water like so 
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many great lizards and in a short time 
begin to rise to the surface to take a 
peep at the intruder. At such times the 
barest ripple on the surface would be 
followed by the appearance of two small 
spots, which would be the eye-balls of 
the saurian, taking a look around. For 
a time only his eyes would be visible and 
I usually tried to put my bullet where | 
supposed his head to be. Ina few in- 
stances I succeeded in killing them but 
none over 6 ft. long—the small bullet 
being no doubt deflected by the skull of 
the old ones. In that section I noticed 
that the negroes would eat parts of the 
alligator. To my taste, the flesh has a 
disagreeable musky flavor. To succeed 
in killing ’gators, a 44-calibre rifle, with 
heavy charges of powder, is the correct 
thing. 

Along the beach, usually several miles 
apart, may be seen rude sheds or shan- 
ties, erected by the local fishermen for 
protection during the season for catch- 
ing mullet. Some of them are simply 
frames of round pine saplings, covered 
with cypress bark nailed on, in place of 
boards. Inside they are fitted with rude 
bunks, filled with pine needles, to make 
the saplings somewhat softer to sleep 
upon. They are decidedly picturesque, 
and, when thatched with marsh grass, 
have a strange, foreign appearance. One 
could almost imagine he was on the 
beach lately deserted by a population of 
Asiatic fishermen. There is usually 
standing nearby a big reel, on which the 
fishermen dry their nets, which are real- 
ly seines of great length. When the run 
of mullets begins, these huts are the 
temporary homes of the fishermen, who 
often reap a rich harvest of the fish, 
which they prepare and pack on the 
spot. The mullets feed in schools of 
incredible numbers and may then be ta- 
ken in great quantities. Such a school 
may be seen at a considerable distance, 
appearing as a dark patch on the water 
and sometimes covering several acres in 
area. They approach and feed along- 
shore in densely packed masses, making 
an odd, rippling sound. They really do 
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not appear to have room enough to wag 
their tails freely, and you will frequently 
see hundreds of them pushed up, entire- 
ly above the surface of the water for a 


below. The fishermen are on the watch 
for such schools and lose no time in sur- 
rounding as many of them as the length 
of their seines will permit. When they 
haul in a good school they have “fish to 


ment, by the crowding of the others 
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dant and staple articles of trade. The 
diamond-back terrapin is found on the 
marshes and forms an important source 
of revenue. In many places they have 
pens or enclosures in the edge of the 
marsh, protected by wire netting. In 
these they feed the captured terrapins 
until large enough for market. From 5 
to 7 inches across the shell is the mar- 
ketable size and such terrapins are the 









































‘The ‘Bankers’ use a style of boat known as a sharpie.” 





burn” and a busy time follows in salting 
and barrelling the catch. At other times 
they take herring, shad and menhaden 
or “fat backs.” The latter are reduced 

@ to oil and the residue (known as fish 
scrap) sold as fertilizer. 

Fish of some sort are in season all the 
year around, and no man is too poor to 
own a boat and fishing tackle. Crabs, 
clams, shrimp and oysters are very abun- 


costliest food in the world. The dealers: 
there get from $48 to $72 per dozen for 
diamond backs, according to size. What 
the epicure pays for them at a fashion- 
able restaurant, I have no idea. I have 
been told that an expert chef can mix 
the flesh of the diamond back so judi- 
ciously with that of other and cheaper 
terrapins as to deceive the very elect 
and so make one small diamond back go. 
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a long way in the ménu. When you 
consider the fact that the terrapin of av- 
erage size has only about 1 pound of 
flesh between his shells, you will be sur- 
prised at the frequency with which it 
figures in the bill-of-fare. Unless great- 
ly diluted, only our millionaires could 
indulge in them. 

During the winter months there are 
millions of wild ducks on the marshes. 
The location is too far away to attract 
Northern sportsmen, but the local gun- 
ners ship a good many to market, in- 
cluding the canvasbacks. 

The general aspect of the coast is 
somewhat barren. From its northern 
boundary to the South Carolina line and 
beyond, the land immediately on the 
coast is a monotonous series of snow- 
white sand hills. These hills are the 
work of the winds, which heap up the 
loose sand into fantastic hillocks and 
immediately proceed to carve them into 
other shapes and shift them elsewhere. 
If the wind prevails for a considerable 
time from one direction, the loose parti- 
cles on the windward side are driven 
around the hill where they fall in its lee 
side. In this way the hill appears to 
move bodily, and if a house happens to 
be in the way it will be covered, unless 
the direction of the wind changes. For- 
tunately the changes in direction are fre- 
quent and so prevent the damage that 
might otherwise occur. 

At a considerable distance back from 
the shore—say a half-mile or more—the 
sea oats and other grasses are sufficient 
to hold the soil together and the sand 
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hill almost disappears. The inhabitants 
of the immediate coast line are a hardy 
class of fish and oystermen and are called 
“Bankers.” They have but little com- 
munication with the outside world and 
their wants are few. They use in the 
sounds a style of sail-boat known asa 
sharpie. It is flat on the bottom, sharp 
at the bow and fitted with a large cen- 
treboard. The sail is usually the tri- 
angular or leg-o’-mutton sail and jib. A 
boom near the bottom edge of the sails 
holds them very flat, and they are said 
to sail closer to the wind than any other 
boats on the coast. They are certainly 
very fast and graceful in appearance, 
while their light draught allows them to 
go into very shallow water. 

It was an odd experience to a lands- 
man to spend so much time absolutely 
alone on the shore of the Atlantic. His 
Robinson Crusoe days were mainly 
passed in a study of the novel forms of 
animal and plant life in the vicinity. To 
look through the sights of a rifle was a 
diversion more agreeable than looking 
through the telescope of a transit or 
level all the week, and to stroll with a 
gun on a lonely shore on Sunday seemed 
very odd indeed, on account of the day 
which he had been taught to observe 
otherwise. But what could a modern 
Crusoe do when there was nothing else 
to do? The dog enjoyed it, and so did 
I—though my thoughts were often hun- 
dreds of miles away, with a certain lit- 
tle woman and two small children who 
call me “ Popsie.” 
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7 D NORTH was six feet in stature; 
slender, sinewy, good-tempered, 
reserved and brave toa fault. He 

had raised, bought, sold and handled 

horses in both the Dakotas while yet a 

mere boy, and for a time all the stock- 

men of his acquaintance agreed that it 
was only a question of a few short years 
when young North would be one of 
the millionaires of the Northwest. But it was not to be. Horse values began 
to decline. From good prices they went to bad and from bad to practically noth- 

ing. The market became so desperate that a carload of common stock, shipped a 

distance: of 200 miles, could not be sold for money enough to pay the freight. 

North became involved, overwhelmed, ruined. But his misfortune brought him no 

dismay. Finding himself bankrupt, he turned everything over to his creditors, took 

a release in full and went to work as foreman of the ‘Circle N” ranches of the 

wealthy and well-known Colonel Newell. 

Among all his friends—who, knowing his sterling qualities, deeply deplored his 
misfortunes—none were more honest and sincere in their secret sympathy than Miss 
Belle Newell, the Colonel’s only daughter. Do not mistake me. Her feelings in 
the matter, at first, involved no romance —no love affair. She was a charming 
young woman, to be sure; but one of steady nerve and rare good sense. She saw 
in Ed North a brave, patient, aggressive young man who refused to allow ill luck 
to vanquish or discourage him; so she very naturally pitied and admired him. To 
him she was always courteous and kind; to her he was always unobtrusive, defer- 
ential—always polite yet always somewhat reserved and diffident in his demeanor. 

Things might have gone on in this way forever but for Col. Newell’s irascible 
temper which led him into a deadly feud with Doc Terrill, an equally irascible neigh- 
bor. Terrill was a frontier doctor—a hard drinker, a dare-devil who was suspected 
of working the range for cattle not his own; and, though circumstances were 
strongly against him and he was closely watched, he was brave and shrewd and had 
always managed to elude the detectives and escape arrest. This, however, did not 
prevent Col. Newell from expressing his opinion of cattle thieves in general and of 
Doc Terrill in particular; and, some of his remarks having reached the ears of the 
redoubtable Doctor, that worthy did not hesitate to declare publicly that when he 
and the Colonel met there would be a terrible reckoning. Of course these threats, 
being known to the people of the entire region, could not long escape the ears of 
the Colonel; and, though he was somewhat advanced in years, it must be said of 
the old gentleman that there were few men in the entire Northwest who would more 
readily welcome a fight with one against whom he had an antipathy or held a grudge. 

It was during this state of affairs that Colonel Newell and his daughter, one 
bright April morning, drove on some trivial errands down to the postoffice and 
store—a mile and a half fromthe home ranch. Fearing he might meet Doc Terrill, 
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and hoping to prevent trouble, Miss Belle 
accompanied her father, now, whenever 
he went abroad; and it was fortunate for 
all concerned that on this particular morn- 
ing she made no exception to the rule. 
They had procured their mail, made a 
few unimportant purchases, chatted a 
short time with friends and acquaintances 
and returned to their buggy, when, as 
Belle Newell had feared, Doc Terrill, on 
foot, appeared at a bend in the road a 
short distance below. When he saw it 
was Col. Newell, he immediately un- 
holstered a pistol, and, warning Belle to 
hold the horse, the Colonel as quickly 
produced his revolvers from beneath the 
buggy seat. While the would-be com- 
batants were thus hurriedly preparing to 
meet each other, Belle Newell, more deft 
than either, re-tied the horse, and, know- 
ing better than to throw herself upon her 
father or to hamper his movements in 
any way, she hastened to a position di- 
rectly between the two armed men. Col. 
Newell hotly ordered his daughter to get 
out of range. Doc Terrill said nothing 
but kept his eye upon the Colonel and 
slowly circled, watching for a chance to 
shoot. The girl, still keeping between 
the two men, was again told by the fa- 
ther to go into the store, but she was 
obdurate. 

“No,” she said firmly; “you may 
shoot me, gentlemen, but you shall not 
shoot each other.” The girl was brave 
and determined, but, despite her bold 
stand, a homicide seemed inevitable. At 
that moment there was a thunder of 
horse’s hoofs, but Belle Newell and the 
two men were so engrossed with the sit- 
uation that Ed North dashed up beside 
the girl and alighted from his mount be- 
fore his approach was even suspected. 

“Ed! Thank God!” 

“Hold the mare, Belle.” 

That was all that passed between them. 
North had two pistols in his belt but he 
made no move to take them out. Drop- 
ping the reins into the girl’s hands, he 
faced, and slowly but resolutely ap- 
proached, Doc Terrill. Terrill backed 
away and asked savagely if North intend- 
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ed to take up Newell’s fight. For reply, 
Ed held out both hands—showing that 
they were empty—kept advancing and 
said quietly but as if he intended to be 
obeyed: “Give me that gun, Doctor.” 

“No; I'll not,” said Terrill, with an 
oath, and still backing away. Contrary 
to all expectations, the man did not shoot. 
When North reached him, instead of 
shooting, Terrill held his pistol behind 
him and declared he would give it up if 
North would take Col. Newell’s guns 
first. 

“No, I'll take yours first,” said the 
foreman. So saying, he simply reached 
behind Terrill’s back and forced the 
weapon from his grasp. At this the small 
crowd of spectators were surprised, of 
course ; but at the man’s next move they 
were astounded. Removing the cylinder 
from the pistol, he ejected the cartridges, 
gave them back to Terrill and said: “ Put 
these in your pocket, Doctor.” Then, 
handing him the pistol, he contin- 
ued: “The Colonel and Miss Belle are 
going to return to the ranch right away. 
Put this pistol in your pocket and keep 
it there If you make any further dem- 
onstrations with it while I am getting 
them away, you and I will have to come 
together, and, if we do I shall see that 
there is no girl to come between us, 
Doctor,” 

With a few words, spoken in a low 
tone, Ed North convinced his employer 
that for his daughter’s sake he ought im- 
mediately to drive home. Doc Terrill 
watched them, but until they were well 
out of sight he made no move and said 
nothing. Then, calling to Ed North, he 
said: ‘‘You’ve treated me like a man, 
young fellow, and you’ve made a friend. 
More’n that — you tell Newell that, as 
long as he’s a friend of yours, if he has 
any fuss with me from now on he’ll have 
to raise it—I won’t.’’ And with this com- 
mendable resolution, the pugnacious lit- 
tle doctor strode away, satisfied with him- 
self and all the world. 

“He called me Belle,” thought the 
girl, as the light buggy spun over the 
road homeward. “He called me Belle.” 
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And as she recalled the fact it filled her 
heart with a happiness and pride that was 
both strange and new. 

Bright thoughts filled the mind of Ed 
North, too, as he galloped across the 
plain, intent upon his duties, but he soon 
called them in check. ‘She called me 
Ed—that’s sure,” he said to himself. 
“But heavens! suppose she did? The 
girl was only dazed and frightened. She 
didn’t know what she said.” 


& * * * * * 


When a man sees a woman that he 
would be glad of an opportunity to fight 
for—even to the death, if necessary—it 
is equal to a declaration of love, if he ever 
allows that woman to find it out. And 
if the woman allows that man to see that 
he is her ideal of a champion—in case she 
should ever need a protector—that fact 
is equal to a confession that his love is 
reciprocated; and it was not long after 
the Doc Terrill incident above related 
when Ed North and Miss Belle Newell 
found themselves in that sweet but en- 
tirely unsatisfactory situation. Not a 
tender word had ever passed between 
them. North, too proud to be thought 
a fortune-hunter, would not speak; and 
the girl, equally as proud but fully under- 
standing him, determined to wait until he 
should. 

On the first of May all the settlers were 
to join in a May party and basket dinner 
on Thompson’s Fork—a drive of eight 
miles from the home ranch; and, with no 
thought of jealousies or heart-burning, it 
had been arranged that Belle Newell 
should ride to the picnic in her father’s 
buggy in company with the little minister 
“from town”’—the only preacher in the 
region and a general favorite with all. Ed 
North liked the little preacher but — no 
difference. He would get up the two best 
horses on the ranch; he would procure 
the finest side-saddle to be had anywhere ; 
he would engage the company of Sadie, 
the pretty daughter of the Widow Pren- 
tiss, who lived less than a mile away; 
and, horseback, the two would go to the 
May-day function in a style to attract at- 


tention and excite admiration, even if it 
did not stir up a gratifying envy. 

Sadie was a queenly little maiden and 
a splendid horsewoman; Ed North rode 
like a cavalier. As the two, chatting and 
laughing, galloped past Belle Newell and 
the little minister, a feeling of bitterness 
took possession of the girl that was not 
only hard to describe but, to her, wholly 
unexplainable. 

Sadie Prentiss was light-hearted, care- 
free, and disposed to chaff her knightly 
escort. ‘You'd rather be in that bug- 
gy than here with me — ¢hat I know,” 
laughed Sadie to young North as soon 
as the minister and Miss Newell had been 
left well behind. ‘No; I'd rather be right 
where I am,” he said—and he believed 
at the time it was true. 

“You came after me simply to annoy 
Miss Newell—you think I don’t know,” 
continued the girl saucily. “ But I want- 
ed to go ever so much, so I couldn’t de- 
ny myself; and I’m sure I thank you, 
anyway.” 

“And I’m sure I thank you, Miss 
Sadie,”’ replied North, warmly; “you are 
good and generous and there is nothing 
in my power I would not do for you.” 

The girl rode a spirited mare, and, 
though North had fully cautioned her of 
the fact, at this last speech she thought- 
lessly gave the animal a touch with the 
rawhide. There was a lunge, a pull, a 
broken rein, a sudden whirl, and, much 
quicker than it can be written, the mare 
was going with the speed of the wind in 
the direction of the home ranch—Ed 
North doing his utmost to overtake her. 


* * * * * * 


Three months later Sadie Prentiss could 
walk about with the aid of crutches. Af- 
ter she had been thrown from her horse 
on that unlucky first of May, Belle New- 
ell and the little preacher, assisted by Ed 
North, had brought her home; but all 
were shocked when Doc Terrill, the only 
surgeon to be had, announced that it 
would be necessary to amputate a part 
of an injured foot and that, to that ex- 
tent, she would thereafter be a hopeless 
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cripple. During all her weeks of con- 
valescence Ed North was indefatigable 
in his attentions, though it is certain he 
was suffering more of anguish than the 
girl herself. He took upon himself all 
the blame. It was his jealously, his pride, 
his selfishness that had caused it all, and 
by day and by night he was planning for 
means to make amends. He had fur- 
nished physician, he had provided deli- 
cacies, he had paid nurses, he had been 
constant in his attendance at her bedside 
—but she was to be a helpless cripple for 
the rest of her days—and what was all 
this? He had accumulated a respectable 
bank account, but an offer of mere money 
would more likely be accepted as an in- 
sult than otherwise. He could provide for 
her and her mother as long as they should 
live. But a single man providing for an 
unmarried woman—it was not to be 
thought of. Unmarried woman? A new 
and holy light broke in upon his soul. 
He would marry her. It would wellnigh 
kill Belle Newell, he believed. That it 
would blight every hope he had in life, 
he knew. No difference. He had wrecked 
the life of the widow’s daughter: he 
owed her his. And, once his wife, he 
could devote it to her comfort, even if he 
could not contribute to her happiness. 
But Sadie Prentiss said ‘‘No.”’ She 
would not be married out of pity. “You 
love Belle Newell; you do not love me. 
You do not wish me for a wife,” she said. 
But, having determined what was his 
duty in the premises, North persisted: 
“Think what you are saying,” he replied ; 
“if I did not want you for my wife, I 
should not have asked you. Iam going 
away for a year, but listen to this: On 
my return if you persist in your refusal, 
as God is my judge, I shall never see an- 
other happy day as long as I live.” 
“Ed North,” said the girl, slowly and 
with much feeling, “I know you. I know 
the kindness of your heart. I know you 
are accusing yourself as the cause of my 
misfortune, when you are not at all to 
blame. I will consent to this: My moth- 
er is very poor; she loves you like a son 
and you may help her if you wish; but 
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do not be rash or unreasonable. Never 
mention this matter to me again. I know 
all about it and I tell you it can never be,” 

Still insisting that the girl should take 
a year in which to consider his proposal, 
North transferred a sum of money and 
most of his little property to the mother, 
said his adieux to his friends and imme- 
diately departed for the Pan Handle 
country, to try his fortunes amid new, 
and, he hoped, less painful scenes. 


* 7 * * * * 


One of the wealthiest, most notorious, 
most daring, most successful “cattle 
rustlers” that ever operated south of the 
Canadian River was Pete Van Horn. He 
was tall, portly, dignified, and, though a 
wholesale cattle thief, was everywhere ad- 
mitted to be brave as a lion and generous 
to a fault. He owned half-a-dozen ranch- 
es, employed a small army of men and 
and stole cattle literally by the thousands. 
It was said of him that he started in the 
cattle business with considerable capital 
and the most scrupulous honesty of pur- 
pose ; that certain rich but dishonest cat- 
tlemen, through the medium of their 
hired men, had stolen him poor; that he 
changed his tactics, said he expected to 
be killed some time, but vowed that be- 
fore he died he would steal more cattle 
than all his enemies combined. 

Be that as it may, when Ed North ap- 
peared in the Canadian River country in 
the early fall, the first man to court his 
acquaintance was Van Horn. The latter 
appeared prosperous, well dressed, bluff, 
frank and agreeable ; and when he offered 
North charge of a herd of cattle off in the 
interior at a good round salary he did‘not 
hesitate a moment to accept. 

Installed in his new quarters, North 
found everything necessary to contribute 
to his comfort and convenience. There 
were provisions, guns, ammunition, sad- 
dles, horses, reading matter and two ex- 
tra men to perform the roughest of the 
work. The cattle were not to be herded 
but simply watched by day and turned 
back, in case they ranged too far away, 
and guarded against a possible stampede 











THE COLONEL’S HIRED MAN. 


in case of a storm by night. Occasion- 
ally Van Horn appeared with a new 
“bunch,” that was immediately brand- 
ed and turned in with the herd, but it 
was understood that he was buying con- 
stantly and North thought nothing of 
it. His salary was paid regularly—the 
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dle a horse and go around the herd, up 
hill and down, through streams and over 
rocky ledges, at a rate of speed that 
would curdle his comrades’ blood, old 
range-riders as they were. As these im- 
pulses grew more frequent, they noticed 
that he ate practically nothing, rarely 




















‘*The two rode to the May-day function in a style to excite admiration."’ 





bulk of it as regularly remitted to the 
Widow Prentiss back in the Dakotas— 
and so passed several tedious months. 
From the first, North’s two helpers no- 
ticed that at times he was nervous, rest- 
less and uneasy. At such times nothing 
seemed to soothe him so much as to sad- 


slept and when he did was constantly 
muttering and mumbling as if in a delir- 
ium. In appearance he grew thin, hol- 
low-eyed and wan. His helpers began 
to fear him, and when, one night, they 
heard him mutter with some degree of 
coherency: “It will be killing two to 
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pay a debt to one,” they agreed that for 
the future they would arrange a bunking 
place in the stables and report the mat- 
ter to Van Horn as soon as he returned. 

At noonday a week after this, while re- 
turning from the spring—he drank im- 
moderate quantities of water now—North 
declared he heard a woman scream in the 
direction of the Howcutt Ranch, two 
miles up the river ; and, in spite of all at- 
tempts to dissuade him, he saddled a 
horse in frantic haste and dashed away— 
declaring that he heard the screams again 
and again. 

Arriving at the ranch, he enquired for 
a runaway horse with a side-saddle on; 
and, being assured that nothing of the 
kind had been seen, he wanted to know 
if an angel and a devil had gone by in a 
buggy in charge of a girl with a broken 
foot. Seeing that he was irrational and 
in need of care, Howcutt Senior, with an 
air of quiet civility, prevailed upon him 
to gointo the house. Though his hands 
were cold and clammy and his lips blue, 
he refused a hot draught of brandy and 
was soon racked with a violent chill which 
was followed by fever and delirium. 


* * * * * * 


“ Are you a doctor?”’ asked Howcutt 
Senior of a strangely attired individual, 
who, an hour later, appeared at the gate 
astride of a leggy and shaggy but hardy- 
looking horse whose flanks were well- 
nigh hidden by a pair of enormous sad- 
dle-bags. 

“Nope; ain’t a-practicing much now. 
Sellin’ my Western Improved Prepara- 
tions mostly. Pills, liniment, cough cure, 
catarrh cure, corn cure, condition pow- 
ders, eye salve—anything you need and 
the recipes for making of ’em. Anything 
you want in my line today?” 

Howcutt explained the presence of the 
sick man; said he did not know what the 
patient really did need, and suggested 
that the stranger make such examination 
as he could and decide for himself. Af- 
ter coolly examining tongue, pulse, tem- 
perature, respiration, and inquiring min- 
utely as to the patient’s manner, symp- 
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toms, etc., the stranger said without the 
least show of hesitation: “ Exposure, 
worry, suspense, slight dementia, brain 
fever. The chances are he'll die. If he 
lives, he’ll be sane.”’ 

A sense of relief came over the How- 
cutt household when the stranger decided 
that he must stay and administer to the 
wants of the invalid. ‘I’m in no hur- 
ry,” he explained. ‘‘This man must be 
watched close. Fix me a cot in here and 
I'll stay till he gets out of this one way or 
the other.” 

Pills and powders were administered. 
A wet towel was placed upon the pa- 
tient’s forehead and after he had fallen 
into a fitful sleep the stranger wrote a 
couple of letters which he insisted How- 
cutt Juthor should mail at once—even 
though it was late in the afternoon and 
the postoffice five miles away. 

On the ninth day, when his patient be- 
gan to gather a glimmer of conscious- 
ness as to his surroundings, the stranger 
removed his cot and thereafter positively 
refused to enter the sick room. He per- 
sonally prepared broths and toasts and 
insisted on reports as to his patient’s con- 
dition many times a day, but absolutely 
refused to see him or to be seen by him. 
On the fifteenth day, in the middle of the 
afternoon, while the sick man was sitting 
up in bed—still weak but exhibiting 
symptoms of a ravenous appetite—a car- 
riage drove up to the gate and the stran- 
ger nurse was the first to go out to meet 
it. An old man and a young woman were 
the sole occupants and each extended a 
hand to him as they alighted and en- 
quired about the condition of his patient. 

“He’s better—out of danger, I may 
say, though I haven’t seen him for near- 
ly a week. I didn’t let him know who 
waited on him—might have excited him 
—and you needn’t tell him for a few days 
yet. You got my letters, Colonel?” 

“Yes; Belle did. But they had been 
delayed.” 

“Would it do Ed harm if I should go 
in and see him, Doctor?” asked the girl. 
“I am quite a clever nurse and I won't 
talk.” 
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A MAY THUNDER STORM. 


“Have no fears, Miss Belle,” replied 
the stranger. ‘‘He is just now in a con- 
dition wherein a sight of you, and evena 
little talk, might do him a world of good. 
Tomorrow or next day you may tell him 
that I have gone out of the whiskey and 
cattle business; that Sadie Prentiss and I 
are married; that we have loved each 
other ever since I amputated her foot, 
and that I am doin’ mighty well peddlin’ 
pills—all because he treated me like a 
man the day he took my pistol from me.” 

“Go on in, Belle,” said Colonel New- 
ell. “I'll come in presently. Now, Doc- 
tor,” he continued—“ your bill?” 

“Paid long ago,” said Doc Terrill, 
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“and twenty times over. I’ve paid for 
everything here, and yonder comes my 
horse; so I must rack out, now, and sell 
some medicine. Good-bye, Colonel.” 
They shook hands heartily and the little 
doctor rode away—the Colonel watching 
him until he was well out of sight. 

“Wonderful! wonderful!” he mut- 
tered. ‘Doc Terrill, the reformed rust- 
ler, a deputy U. S. Marshal detailed to 
capture the notorious Pete Van Horn— 
and dollars to nickels he’ll do it, too. 
Brought Ed through all right, paid all 
the bills and won’t take a cent. I'll fool 
him. There’s no law against sending a 
check to his wife!” 


A MAY THUNDER STORM. 


667 OIN’ to rain before night,” grum- 
bled our juvenile pessimist as 
he spat on his bait and cautious- 

ly edged an inch or two farther along 

the half-submerged log. ‘‘Two big gog- 
gle-eyes and a catty in ten minutes—that 
means a howlin’ old thunder storm. Dog- 
gone funny why it always has to rain 
when the fish are bitin’.” And we could 
not comfort him, for our own long years 
of experience offered ample substantia- 

tion of his theory. But we could, and did, 

strive to convince our young friend that 

the elemental forces of Nature had not 
entered into a conspiracy against his hap- 
piness. He could easier believe that it 
rained because the fish were biting than 
understand how atmospheric conditions 
influenced alike the movements of catfish 
and thunder clouds. But at last a cheer- 
ful, “Well, let’s ketch ’em while they’re 
going,” told the dawning of contentment. 

And when one stops to consider, a 

“howlin’ old thunder storm” is not an 

unfitting finale for a day of matchless 

sport. From the first looming of a black 
line above the horizon there is an inten- 
sification of enjoyment, perchance mixed 
but not marred with anxiety. The cloud 

billows’ upward sweep is watched with a 

calculating eye; the progress and direc- 

tion of the storm gauged; the lapse of 
time before its coming approximately fig- 


ured. Minutes are now of value; ang- 
ling has become a strenuous sport; the 
meditative fisherman is, for the nonce, 
transformed into a man of action. He 
must make one more trial for the big bass 
under the willows, troll through the lily 
pads at the foot of the lake, and drop a 
frog or a minnow beside the log drift at 
the inlet. Plenty of time for all this, with 
an additional twenty minutes to reach 
cover from the rain. Plenty of time— 
but if a greedy pike takes the hook, there 
is a sudden press of business for the ang- 
ler, calculated to play the deuce with his 
calculations. ‘Harmless electrical phe- 
nomena,” he mutters when the thunder 
growls ominously overhead, and he sud- 
denly becomes aware that a gale is blow- 
ing; but his eye never leaves the spot 
where the taut line cuts the water and the 
hand at the rod-butt is as steady as ever. 
A sprinkle of rain peppers down— big 
drops with a vengeful side-sweep—the 
advance guard of a torrent; the shore of 
the lake is blotted out; the front of the 
storm sweeps down upon the boat and its 
occupant, walls them in, and passes on. 
But within that suddenly created circle, 
jubilant over his success and heedless of 
aught else, the angler is critically “ heft- 
ing”’ his latest prize with never a regret 
for the discomforts its capture has cost 
him. 














THREE CAMPS OF A WOODSLOAFER. 


By PERRY 


In the Shadow of the Palisades.— 
Early May. 

T was only for three days—this camp 
which the picture recalls—but they 
were long ones, the weather was 

perfect, and it was the first camp of the 
season. Other friends had arranged to 
go along, but had changed their minds 
at the last moment; so I went alone. 
Camp was made on a gently sloping 
sandy beach in the shadow of a great 
pinnacle rock that jutted out from the 
highest part of the Palisades of the Hud- 
son. On the hither side of the river the 
nearest house was some two miles dis- 
tant, while across the stretch of water 
lay the immediate suburbs of New York 
City and the northern boundary was 
clearly visible, 
not two miles 
distant. Despite 
this fact, I was 
far from the 
hurly - burly, al- 
though its 
sounds camé to 
the ears now and 
then like the 
droning of bees 
in a garden; and 
only an occa- 
sional whistle 
or the regular 
strokes of a stee- 
ple clock bell 
drifted athwart 
the tide with the 
catspaws that 
ruffled the placid 
surface in streaks 
and patches. On 
the Hudson it- 
self more life 
was visible, and, 
although I had 





“The pipe was often forgot and needed re-lighting.”’ 


D. FRAZER. 


watched the same thing times almost 
without number, it was ever charm- 
ing. Flood tide or ebb, the regular 
steamers passed up and down the chan- 
nel far over by the other shore, bear- 
ing their cargoes of freight and human 
beings that were scattered broadcast over 
the country when their destinations were 
reached. Long after they had passed 
their wash roared along the beach and 
beat against the rocks like the waves of 
the sea. Three and four-masted schoon- 
ers beat down with the ebb tide, while 
others came up before the wind, sailing 
wing-and-wing as steadily, as noiselessly, 
as the gulls that flapped lazily above the 
surface of the water. Some were so deep- 
ly laden with brick that their lee scup- 
pers were un- 
der water as 
they heeled to 
the southeast 
wind; the home- 
ward - bounders, 
however, stood 
up under all their 
canvas, their 
load water lines 
far above the 
brine. From the 
north came great 
tows from the ca- 
nals, bound for 
the South Street 
piers. They were 
queer lots, too, 
and ill assorted. 
Ice barges hob- 
nobbed with 
Down Easters, 
and banana 
boats with stone 
scows, while 
over all floated 
the flag of Brid- 
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get Flannigan, mate of the skipper of the 
ship that ploughed the raging canal— 
and every day was wash day with these 
women. After the mid-day meal it was 
entrancing to sit before the tent and gaze 
for hours at the great panorama spread 
out before one. A pipe seemed sweeter 
then than at any other time, yet often it 
was forgot and needed re-lighting. Every 
day the hills were closely scrutinized for 
the coming of the foliage that had so far 
made its appearance only on the willows 
and a few shrubs. True, there were the 
scarlet blossoms of the columbine, here 
and there a dandelion, and even the som- 
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drifted in rafts with the ebbing tide, and 
saucy teeter snipe bobbed in and out 
among the pebbles hard by. 

The nights were cold, yet not uncom- 
fortably so; for the air was pure and 
sweet and bracing, and the change from 
the heated atmosphere of houses was not 
the least thing to enjoy in being out. 
The mid-day sun was hot to the winter- 
bleached skin, but still it was good to lie 
in the sand and do nothing. It seemed 
there never was a fairer spot or time, al- 
though mid-autumn has its charms for 
the lover of the woods, who, at the time, 
declares no time could surpass the pres- 











“All about the rich grass was studded with daisies.”’ 





bre mullen leaves seemed bright by con- 
trast with the shifting traprock far up the 
talus. The pussy willows were of the past, 
the violets just peeping out in twos and 
threes amid the greening moss beside the 
Tenafly road. Early summer song birds 
flitted here and there among the budding 
branches of the shrubs, evidently select- 
ing favorable locations for their summer 
residences ere the leaves should hide 
them away too closely. Crows circled 
overhead and alighted at safe distances 
along the beaches when the tide was out 
and the flats exposed to them. Sea-gulls 


ent. It is one of the blessings we mor- 
tals enjoy—this fondness for the present 
time and place, and the wistful longing 
with which we look back to it when it is 
reflected on the surface of Memory’s 
mirror. 





On the Upper Delaware.—Late July. 


Looking over another lot of pictures, 
one is brought to light that recalls equal- 
ly pleasant memories. Perhaps the fact 
that the four days passed in that camp 
were the only fair ones in a fortnight of 
unusually severe storms makes that spot 
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seem sweeter now than other pretty 
camping places. I cannot say as to that, 
but the settings of the camp were indeed 
charming, and, as all hands were tired 
when that place was reached, one day 
followed another while we loafed and 
idled in the shade of the butternuts hard 
by. We had descended the river thus 
far on the breast of a lively freshet, and 
were weary of mud and débris and float- 
ing stuff. The clover-studded natural 
lawn sloping gently up from the water’s 
edge seemed to invite us to stop a while 
and rest our weary bones before pro- 
ceeding further. So the old canoe was 
swung round beside a smooth stone at 
the water’s edge; the Madame stepped 
out, and, together with the little girl, se- 
lected the grassy spot where the tent 
was pitched, and in due time camp was 
established. All about the rich grass 
was studded with daisies, while here and 
there the trailing vines of the dewberry 
hid the clean stones and the reddish soil, 
and the great luscious berries were just 
ripening. As no one picked them, they 
seemed to be awaiting our pleasure, and 
thenceforward we feasted on them. Hard 
by were some old ruins, over which the 
vines and beautiful blossoms of the 
nightshade hung in festoons, as though 
hiding the relics of what was once a home 
in the long ago. Blatk raspberries rip- 
ened in clusters in a field close at hand 
and this was a charming place to wander 
in, for it was carpeted with old field clo- 
ver as soft as velvet and this was stud- 
ded with countless blossoms. The riv- 
er’s edge was bordered with a fringe of 
trees where the chickarees* scolded us 
all day from their hiding places or sat 
watching us as we roamed about the 
fields. The chipmunks in the rocks near 
camp became so tame that they learned 
to come for the food placed for them 
each morning; and as for the crows, 
why, their noisy clatter at daybreak be- 
came a nuisance and one could not help 
wishing for a meat gun with which to 
frighten them away or thin their ranks. 





*[Chickaree—the American red squirrel (Sciurus hud- 
onius) 


And, as if they knew this, they became 
so bold as to walk about in the clover 
and scold whenever one moved closer 
to them. 

Presently the river fell and cleared, 
and as the fields were alive with grass- 
hoppers, and as these, when impaled on 
the little single-hook spinners, consti- 
tuted a tempting lure for the small 
mouths, the rest was easy. Rods were 
jointed, the landing net brought out, and 
in a little eddy where the water was deep 
and clear we cast the spinners. I scored 
first, on a chub, and it was given its lib- 
erty at once. Then there came to us 
two small mouths, weighing about 2 
pounds each; a fine large perch, and 
then the Madame struck something live- 
ly and called for assistance and the land- 
ing net. The fight lasted some time and 
the bass tore up and down the eddy ata 
lively rate, but the Madame handled him 
ably, and presently I slipped the net un- 
der the record small mouth of our trip. 
Other bass we caught, too, but in the end 
all but six were returned to the water 
and on these larger ones we feasted while 
the evening shadows crept across the 
mountains and the river. That night an- 
other freshet roiled the clearing water, 
so that days passed ere we again cap- 
tured many small mouths. 





Nessmuk Island, in the Croton River.— 
October. 

This island’s name does not appear on 
the maps; in fact, it is known to but few 
as Nessmuk Island, for our party, having 
in mind how often when, for want of a 
name, we had had to refer to it as “the 
Island,” decided to give it one, for our 
own guidance at least. So, remember- 
ing Nessmuk’s words when he dubbed 
one of his last camps in this world “ Pine 
Point,” we took a bit of charred juniper 
from the dying camp-fire, and on an 
empty dry plate box inscribed this leg- 
end: ‘NrssmMuK IsLAND—1902.” We 
hoped canoeists, at least, would so call 
it, in honor of their belovéd fellow woods- 
loafer who has crossed the Great River, 
Lo! these many years. The box was 
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nailed to a plane tree facing the main 
channel, where the leaning trunk would 
protect it from the easterly storms. Dear 
to four hearts is this tiny strip of white 
sand, with its planes and elms, over 
which Virginia creeper hung in purpling 
festoons those balmy October days. It 
is but six hours’ paddle from Manhattan 
when the tide is flood, and but two miles 
distant from Croton Bay to the twin 
falls, beyond which tide water does not 
flow. The group of six islands is well 
up the stream, and the largest one — 
Paradise—is so densely shaded by hem- 
locks as to be damp and unhealthful. 
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from its bed in the sand to the level 
space before the tents. When it was in 
place we said, “We will stay until that 
backlog has all burned;” and we did, 
though it smouldered and glowed for ten 
days under the heap of juniper and hem- 
lock logs that crackled and snapped in 
the flames. The moon was in its second 
quarter, the tide was high at eventide, 
the air was clear. Viewed from our co- 
sey seats beside the fire, the scene was 
grand, tranquil, restful. Crickets shared 
the tents with us and vied with the cica- 
das in chirping us to sleep. Br’er Mus- 
quash cruised ’round about the island 








“It was a peaceful, restful scene.”’ 





Not so with Nessmuk Island, however, 
which is open, dry and sunny, and a fa- 
vorite of many New York canoeists. Oft- 
en we had loafed and rested and fished 
there, but not until last October had all 
the conditions that make an outing per- 
fect been kindly. Frost there was none, 
but, while the air was cool in the small 
% hours of morning, there was no bite in 
" it, and the mid-day sun was sultry. 

The palmetto and the pup tent faced 
the west and there was a common camp- 
fire for all. Br’er Joe and J, at low tide, 
dragged a huge water-soaked oak log 


when all was still and was located only 
by the tell-tale ripples of his wake and 
the Plink! of his tail as he sounded for 
some dainty marine morsel. One night 
a fox came over from Paradise Island at 
low tide and made an investigation, as 
his tracks showed next morning. There- 
after it awoke the echoes no more at 
night, as it had done before. Now and 
then there occurred a great commotion 
in the water just off the fire, and, turning 
the powerful white shaft of his acetylene 
lamp in that direction, Br’er Joe an- 
nounced that some big fish was driving 
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minnows into the cove hard by and snap- 
ping them up for food. Every evening 
several great blue herons piped up sono- 
rously as they flapped lazily along in 
the twilight to their roosting places on 
the smaller islands; the bullbats circled 
and dodged about for a time, whereupon 
they, too, disappeared; and then the 
owls led the chorus of sleepy night 
noises. 

Br’er Joe had a wonderful fund of 
voods lore at his command and this he 
drew upon for our entertainment while 
we toasted our shins by the fire. His 
daylight hours in the woods were full of 
keen observation and many a charming 
yarn did he spin concerning the little 
woods folks he had seen in his daily 
rambles with his old rifle. For, while 
Br’er Joe hunted squirrels for camp meat 
—and got them in plenty—many an hour 
did he carry his rifle without realizing he 
had it with him, so interested was he in 
watching his feathered friends of the 
woods as they went about their duties. 
But Joe was fond of a joke and he rel- 
ished telling how he had watched a 
chickaree hiding a fat chestnut away in 
a crack of a juniper stump and had after- 
ward purloined the nut, re-placing the 
prickly hulls about a pebble or an acorn 
of equal size. He chuckled as he specu- 
lated on the astonishment of Br’er Chick- 
aree on discovering the fraud and how 
he would scold at the perpetrator. The 
little photo which Sports AFIELD prints 
herewith brings to mind the island as it 
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appeared one balmy afternoon when the 
tide was flood. The little girl’s play- 
ground was pure white sand, covered 
with falling leaves and short grass; the 
Madame, having supplied the camp lar- 
der with perch from a deep pool near by, 
had laid aside her rod for a book; Br’er 
Joe (who had roamed the woods since 
early morning) was skinning his bunch 
of squirrels for dinner, utilizing an awn- 
ing pole of his tent for the purpose. Blan- 
kets and odds and ends hung in the sun- 
light, drying; autumn leaves drifted in 
rows and circled about with the flooding 
tide, while the shadows were pictured 
sharply on the placid water. “Wan- 
derer” lay at the island’s point, where 
the skipper had left her on his return 
from the woods. Everywhere the scar- 
lets and purples and browns of the drop- 
ping leaves harmonized sweetly with the 
sombre hues of the hemlocks in the far 
background, while the lighter greens of 
the beeches and the multi-colored soft 
maples blended with the deep blue of 
the sky and the emerald of the water. 
Far overhead circled a pair of hawks 
that were often seen at rest in the tulips 
that fringed the water’s edge beyond the 
islands. It was a peaceful, restful scene, 
good to recall in these other days when 
the rod is idle and the rifle but an orna- 
ment to a corner of a room, its telescope 
plugged to keep out the dust and its 
bright rifling hidden beneath heavy pro- 
tecting oil. 


UNCLE ZEKE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


By ROGER REED. 


Qual’ty gal in de big arm cheer, she twistes her mouf wid a yawn; 
*Liza gal slingin’ a hoe all day, out in de cotton an’ de cawn. 
But ’Liza ain’t axin’ foh fo’-dollar bills, ter buy her a new silk coat, 


And de songs dat she sings, dey lif’ half de load dat de cullud man’s shoulders tote. 


Quail on toas’ foh de qual’ty folks; hoecake an’ hawg foh me; 
White lace cap on de qual’ty cook; ’Liza’s wool plain ‘nuff ter see; 








But when dar’s an achin’ foh ’stantial grub, no nigger’s gwine stop ter look 
Fer a chaince ter pass his quiziky ’marks in ’lusion ter de cookin’ or de cook! 
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BOUT a week after the robbery of 
the Antelope Express at Three 
Pines, two men appeared in the 

little cattle town of Vaquero. If for no 
other reason than that one was short and 
the other tall, or that one was dark while 
his partner was decidedly blonde, it might 
have been suspected that they could tell 
something at least about the hold-up; 
but one of the train men had been killed, 
and the mail had been stolen and muti- 
lated—most of it having been found miles 
away in a cafion—and to take any steps 
toward confirming such suspicion would 
be likely to cost the lives of the curious; 
and the strangers were accorded the 
treatment to be expected in such a place, 
where no man’s business is any one’s 
else, and where most men are known 
only by their front name. 

In talking with an old-time scout about 
the glory to which the pioneers of the 
West are entitled, you are apt to be told 
that they were, 40 or 50 years ago, of 
two general classes: those who were out 
for what was in it, or those who were fu- 
gitives from justice. It is not for us to 
say how true this may be; but in the 
wind-swept camp at Vaquero every man 
was scrutinized with hawk-like eyes by 
men who kept their lips shut tight. It 
was not a wild guess that the tall man 
was Yampa Jim or that the other was no 
less that Red Monte, who was wanted 
by a good many railroad companies; but 
they had money, and the saloons were 
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theirs; the gamblers gave them the glad 
hand, though they never smiled; they 
had even warmed the heart of the half- 
starved parson of the only church in the 
county by a couple of $10.00 gold pieces 
they had put in the circulating sombrero. 
There were those who read the standing 
offer of $2,000 for each of the men con- 
cerned in the robbery of the express, and 
printed in the Prescott and Flagstaff pa- 
pers, who sized up the strangers with a 
good deal of longing ; but they kept their 
ideas to themselves, and the men played 
at roulette half the time and drank away 
the evening hours, as if they were afraid 
of nothing in the world—which perhaps 
was not so far from the truth. 

In this way matters went along for al- 
most a week, during which time the 
strangers, who were known as Al and 
Ed—the red-headed one being Ed—had 
spent a lot of money, traded horses with 
every one, and had run out of town any 
one who happened along who had not a 
good and sufficient reason for staying. 
In a town of 50 or 60 people, many of 
whom were graduates from the same 
school, two such men could take a good 
many liberties, and, although their de- 
meanor was peaceful enough, it was ap- 
parent that they were on the watch for 
such doubtful characters as they would 
class under the head of officers of the 
law or Pinkertons. If Al were really the 
desperado known all over the West as 
Yamp, then he was the man who never 
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yet had allowed a marshal to get the 
drop on him: he was ready enough to 
make himself scarce, but whenever he 
had been cornered he had killed some- 
body and gone free. 

When T. Willie Higinbotham came 
into Vaquero on the weekly stage from 
Prescott he was one of the strange things 
that the woolly Western man never sees 
without reaching for his gun. He wore 
a short, light overcoat, below which hung 
his cutaway coat; a red vest and cordu- 
roy pants with hunting boots; and was 
topped off with what had probably been 
sold to him in Boston or perhaps in Lon- 
don as a sombrero. He had a slight 
stoop, and walked with what might now 
be thought an imitation of the “‘horse- 
show waggle.” Both his hands were 
held a little in front of him, the palms 
up, and he was the talk of the place be- 
fore he had registered at the Riata 
House; and after most of the citizens 
who could read had managed to take a 
look at the wonderful name he had writ- 
ten on the fly-marked, dusty register that 
was hardly used once a month, it was a 
settled thing that there was going to be 
something doing in which T. Willie would 
without doubt be prominent. 

In an hour it was known that he was 
looking for a chance to get into the cat- 
tle business, and a number of men had 
already begun to lay plans to sell him 
some other man’s cattle, or if possible a 
bunch of the wild horses that were often 
daring enough to come near enough to 
show their points. It was a great disap- 
pointment when the stranger asked for 
a room and turned in for a night’s sleep. 
The other strangers, Al and Ed, had 
kept their eyes on him up to, this time, 
but shortly after started a game and 
seemed to have forgotten his existence. 

The next morning the newcomer was 
asked to ride out with a man who had a 
lot of cattle to sell, and it was noticed 
that he did not ask how far they were 
to go. When a horse was brought for 
him, he certainly looked as if he would 
need a derrick to mount; but he suc- 
ceeded in getting his seat by awkward 
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but effectual manceuvres that really sur- 
prised those who watched him. Ed and 
Al were on hand and looked at each 
other stealthily, but without a word. It 
was rumored, after his return from the 
ride, that he had called the prairie-dogs 
“wood chucks”—although they had 
ridden 20 miles and back in seven hours. 
Al and Ed heard all that was said, and 
sat talking for a long time on a box at 
the corner of the Tienda Grande. They 
were not at ease, and every man in town 
wondered what might happen before 
morning. 

At dark, after every one had eaten 
supper, the bar of the Riata was a pret- 
ty good place to find the whole town; 
there was something afoot, and that T. 
Willie Higinbotham would have to 
“prove up” or move on looked to be 
about the way to size things up. In- 
stead of retiring, as a good many thought 
likely, he took a chair in the bar-room, 
and, as it seemed to happen, between Ed 
and Al; nobody, of course, saw anything 
remarkable in this, but, nevertheless, ev- 
ery man in the room knew exactly what 
was going on between the three. 

Mr. Higinbotham had a goodly roll 
of bills, and when he asked the crowd to 
stand up to the bar, every chair was emp- 
ty; there were old men from Kentucky, 
who gladly specified ‘‘the same’’; some 
that simply winked; others that whis- 
pered “moonshine,” and not a few that 
either appeared to be affronted by the 
bar-keep’s queries or who silently wait- 
ed for the only beverage that it would 
be safe to put before them. Higinbotham 
took his stuff like a man, and it was per- 
haps not an accident that the three stran- 
gers took again the same chairs. Al and 
his partner had already been drinking a 
little more than at any time since they 
had come to town, and under their calm 
demeanor was evidence of more or less 
inclination to turn themselves loose. 
They had been talking to Higinbotham 
but a few moments, when Al seemed to 
let his natural meanness get the better 
of his discretion : 

“Stranger,” he said, addressing Hig- 
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T. WILLIE HIGINBOTHAM. 


inbotham, ‘‘I’d like to ask you to join 
us two in another drink, if you looked 
like you could stand that much.” 

There was more offence in the man’s 
manner than in his words, which in the 
Arizona atmosphere were almost enough 
to constitute an insult: those who 
watched him closely knew that a strange, 
hard gleam was in the eyes of the little 
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was never empty, but in the present in- 
stance it is impossible to fill the tank 
with which a kindly nature has provided 
me. In other words, my dear sir, if you 
will take into consideration the fact that 
you started the talk, you will pardon me 
for saying that I think I can put you and 
your partner under the table and fast 
asleep in an orderly and friendly contest 

















‘*In silence the favorite Red Light brand was uncorked and set forth.”’ 





man with the red vest as he answered Al: 

“Taking it for granted, my friend, that 
you have at some time, although perhaps 
long ago, read that good book we call 
the Bible, I suppose you know the story 
of the widow’s cruse. I am just that 
kind of a jug myself, but I work the oth- 
er way: in the original story the cruse 


at the absorption of alcoholic refresh- 
ments.”’ 

The peroration and the trans-Missis- 
sippi language were not easy for Albert 
and Edward; but they rose to the bluff 
with sarcastic delight: each produced a 
roll and removed from the outside a hun- 
dred in crisp bills that rustled as they 
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slowly recurled themselves upon the long 
plank of Mexican mahogany that formed 
the top of the bar. 

“Yours truly for a hundred a man,” 
said Al, ‘‘and the price of the drinks out 
of the winner.” It was with some hesi- 
tation that Mr. T. Willie appeared to as- 
sent to the match, and to many it looked 
a hopeless and even ridiculous wager in- 
to which he was putting his money—ei- 
ther out of a wholesome fear of the oth- 
ers, or because he preferred loss to being 
called a coward. 

It was settled that drinks were to be 
five minutes apart for the first five 
rounds; fifteen minutes for intermission 
to follow, when the drinks would be re- 
sumed at ten-minute intervals—the first 
drink to be served in ten minutes. 
and Ed left the room, returning a little 
before the game was called. Before 
this time the music, or the imitation 
thereof, had died out in the hall across 
the single weedy street of the place, and 
two or three painted women joined the 
crowd in the Riata’s drink department. 
The preacher (whom we have already 
mentioned) afterward said that he be- 
lieved he was the only man on the out- 
side that night, and that even he might- 
ily wanted to study so remarkable a 
phase of human nature at a closer dis- 
tance. 

In silence the favorite Red Light 
brand was uncorked and set forth, and 
the three men duly partook of the stim- 
ulant. Again and again the game went 
on, until the intermission came. There 
is a story of the Klondyke whiskey that 
in every bar you are handed a whisk 
broom with the bottle, to be used in 
brushing yourself after having your fit 
in the sawdust, with which the floor has 
been thoughtfully covered to a consider- 
able depth. The Red Light stuff was 
not so instantly active, but it had begun 
to tell on Al and Ed, who were handi- 
capped by enough to paralyze men ac- 
customed to ordinary goods. In the 
face of Higinbotham had come a flush 
that only served to make more intense a 
pale and not a pleasant gleam of his grey 
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eyes. He said nothing, but Al and Ed 
were more than before inclined to start 
things rolling, and made one or two re- 
marks to the crowd that finally resulted 
in the proprietor notifying everybody 
present that the first man that reached 
for a gun or made a bad break would 
make a whole lot of trouble for himself. 

During the intermission the two part- 
ners again left the room, but as their 
money lay upon the bar no one thought 
it strange. There were some who knew 
that when they came back they had tied 
two horses (and they had traded until 
they owned the best that could be found) 
and that they had tied them at the side 
of the tavern building, ready for use. It 
was nobody’s business, and the bout be- 
gan once more, with ten-minute rounds, 
In the course of the second round it was 
easy to see that the Red Light had not 
made a vain reputation for the Riata 
House. The hands of both Al and Red- 
dy—as the crowd (to itself) called Ed— 
shook more and more as they raised the 
whiskey to their lips; if anything, Ed 
was the shakier, and when at last he 
spilled nearly half that was in his glass, 
the bartender made a move as if to re- 
place the stuff; but Higinbotham, fore- 
seeing that this might start a dispute and 
the almost inevitable fight, checked him 
by shaking his head. His own hand was 
as steady as ever, and as the onlookers 
watched the lines harden in his face, they 
wondered in a kind of admiration what 
manner of man he might be and what 
was the game he played. No man that 
can take whiskey the way he was taking 
it could know so little of its effects as to 
drink it for the winning of the few bills 
that lay upon the bar. 

It was 10 o’clock when Al found it 
impossible, although still lined up at the 
bar, to get the liquor to his ‘mouth; Ed 
had for some minutes been holding in 
various fanciful positions a glass that had 
been twice spilled in his attempts to find 
his face. Higinbotham meanwhile stood 
holding his own glass, which he had 
emptied, watching the hands of the clock 
which were fast reaching the limit at 
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which his opponents must be counted 
out. He was standing between Reddy 
and Al—all three being close together 
—when he quietly moved from between 
them and left them much in the same 
situation as the contending factions of 
the French Revolution found themselves, 
in Carlyle’s words, “face to face and dag- 
ger to dagger,” when the King was 
stricken down in their midst. The bad 
blood that always is set to boiling by de- 
feat was roaring through their arteries, 
and when one of them half spilled and 
half threw part of his whiskey in the 
other’s eyes they promptly mixed it up 
and reached for their guns. In this they 
were wasting time, for the crowd saw 
with surprise that both their guns were 
behind Higinbotham’s arm as it rested 
on the bar. The two men were still in a 
maudlin and ineffectual struggle, each 
seeming to think the other man was 
Higinbotham, when the latter asked the 
man nearest him to take his gun out of 
his hip pocket and put it with those of 
Aland Ed. This left all three of the 
men unarmed, and the crowd, seeing that 
fair play was a part of the game, watched 
with intense interest for the next move. 
As the hand of the clock touched the 
limit, the proprietor called time and gath- 
ered up the stakes, less an ample com- 
pensation for the drinks— handing the 
money to Higinbotham, who stuffed it 
in the pockets of his gorgeous vest. 

It was always the talk in Vaquero that 
Al and Ed were the two drunkenest men 
that ever hung on to a bar, and certain it 
is that when they gave it up and followed 
the Klondyke custom of taking to the 
sawdust, they were past any reanimation 
outside of the patient and gradual pro- 
cesses of nature. As they rolled to the 
floor, Mr. T. Willie Higinbotham made 
a move as if to catch them and to break 
their fall, and must have eminently suc- 
ceeded—for it was at once to be seen that 
in the proceedings he had handcuffed 
both of the men. While a murmur of 
argument and discussion was already 
arising, he pulled from his coat pocket a 
paper and handed it to the man who was 
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known as the Squire and who acted as 
local justice in the few cases that ever 
got as farasthecourts. He read it aloud, 
with all the impressiveness of a Fourth 
of July oration, and the document proved 
to be a warrant for John Doe, alias Yam- 
pa Jim, and Richard Roe, alias Red 
Monte, for various felonies and suspicion 
of murderous acts. 

The prisoners were at once locked in 
a room by themselves, and the promise 
of ample reward made it easy to find 
guards over them till morning. There 
was $5,000 in it, and half of the wad of 
large bills found upon the robbers would 
go to the captor. The two horses at the 
side of the building were found ready for 
a long ride, and the prisoners admitted 
that they were suspicious of the “guy,” 
as they called him, and had determined 
to make him drink himself drunk, if they 
had to use their guns to do it. This ac- 
complished, they intended making a 
move. When they realized their plight 
before morning, they showed the advan- 
tage of long and continued practice in 
the use of expressive language, but the 
“guy” only smiled as he told them that 
he had once had the honor of killing two 
of their gang in a cafion at Cochise Creek, 
and could hardly be expected to notice 
any remarks that might be forced, in a 
moment of unpleasantness, from gentle- 
men in their unhappy situation. 

Before the departure of the prisoners 
the next morning, a timid little man 
called to see Higinbotham, and begged 
to return to him the two $10.00 gold 
pieces that the robbers had put into the 
hat the Sunday previous. There was a 
suspicious moisture in his eyes as he gave 
up the money, which meant a whole lot 
of things to him and to his cause, and 
when Higinbotham assured him that the 
money rightfully belonged in the U. S. 
Court, he looked like a child who awakes 
from a beautiful and satisfying dream to 
the hard reality of its disillusions. But 
when Higinbotham, after putting away 
the gold, took from another place five 
$20.00 bills and told him he could keep 
them for being the honestest man he had 
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ever known, the moisture turned to tears 
and he couldn’t find a word to say. 

The report on the capture of the two 
men was signed by THADDEUS WILHELM 
HIGINBOTHAM, formerly a lieutenant in 
H. B. M. 12th Regiment of the Line, and 
those who knew of his past history said 
that he had quit drinking, except upon 
special occasions like that in Vaquero, 
after having put under the table, at a 
dinner in Nassau, all the men of his own 
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mess and the officers of the U. S. cruis- 
er Raleigh. 

The memory of T. Willie Higinbotham 
is still green in a country where every. 


thing else is dry, and where the school d 


children’s compositions always state that 
grass is brown, and it is safe to say that 
no officer of the law will appear in the 
Vaquero country with a red vest as part 
of his apparel. 


A DAY ON GREEN RIVER. 


By ROSS KINER. 


66 ID! H-e-e-y Kid! going to get up 

this morning! 3 o’clock now an’ 
we want to be in that cornfield by sunrise.” 
Kid indeed! why I’m 27 and have kids of 
my own—but, then, I guess I'll always 
be just “Kid” to Dad. Was I going to 
get up? Well, I guess I was! hadn’t I 
humped over 20 miles of frightful coun- 
try road ona chilly November afternoon, 
with nothing else in view but those two 
days duck shooting with Dad and George 
on the Green River bottoms. George— 
he’s my 4tt/e brother— had written me on 
Saturday that the mallards were coming 
from the north in droves, adding that they 
seemed young and tame and perhaps I 
might cripple one with my 16-gauge. I 
had arrived after dark on Sunday even- 
ing—so late in fact that they had given 
up my coming. I pushed open the kitch- 
en door without knocking, an’ say! if any 
of you fellows have Father and Mother 
living, also a dear old Grandpa and a 
sweet little sister, you know what kind of 
a welcome I received. George wasn’t at 
home; but, then, he’s never at home Sun- 
day evenings. One of the neighbors has 
a daughter about 17; she gets lonely 
Sunday evenings and Brother George is 
very neighborly. You ought to have 
seen Mother hustle around and get that 
table loaded up with cold roast beef and 
things! Did I eat? Well, you fellows 


know how your mothers’ cooking tastes. 
After supper Grandpa, Dad and I settled 
down for a good visit. Outside the 
November wind whistled eerie tunes 
through the leafless maples. My long 
cold ride was forgotten. I was in the old 
home kitchen and happy. Dad reached 
over and picked up my gun case, took 
out the little Parker, squinted over it once 
or twice, hefted it and said: “Kid, you 
goin’ to shoot ducks with that tomor- 
row?” 

“With the help of some DuPont smoke- 
less and chilled 6’s,” I answered. 

“W-e-e-l-l,” he said, “if I was a duck 
an’ you'd shoot at me with that popgun, 
I'd feel very much insulted.” 

I didn’t say anything back, but I made 
a mental vow that I’d kill more ducks than 
Dad next day or bust atug. Dad had 
breakfast ready when I came down; it was 
soon over and in a few minutes we were 
behind the little bay mare, heading river- 
ward. A thick white fog covered the low- 
lands. The bridges and fences were white 
with frost. Dad said we should have good 
shooting and I was glad. A turn to the 
right a half-mile through a lane where 
the ruts were bottomless and the bumps 
in proportion and we arrived at our des- 
tination—a 700.acre cornfield, unpicked, 
covered with water from ankle to waist 
deep, matted with marsh grass and smart- 
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weed. Leaving the rig in an old corn crib, 
we were soon splashing through the mud 
and water on our way to a favorite spot 
of Dad’s. The sun just peeping over the 
levee sent faint rays through the fog and 
when we'd strike an open stretch of water 
it seemed like wading down a quicksilver- 
coated gently sloping hill; ever and anon 
came the sound of early wakened mal- 
lards, while overhead the green wings 
were swishing to and fro. Once a pair 
of mallards swung too close—the hen 
staying behind at the Parker’s call, Mr. 
Green Head going on unscathed. When 
we reached the edge of the open water 
between the cornfield and the levee Dad 
halted and said: “ Now, Kid, go straight 
ahead till you reach that clump of corn- 
stalks and smartweed; that will give you 
a chance at everything coming between 
you and the levee. I’ll stay and take care 
of them here.” No sooner had I reached 
my stand than something whizzed out 
from the fog in front and vanished in the 
rear, while chilled 6’s cut vain holes 10 
feet behind. Another and another came. 
Some right upon me, while others were 
but ghostly traces through the fog. The 
little 16’s barrels grew hot, while old 
Rube splashed out and back again with 
now and then a victim. Not until the 
fourth had been retrieved did I glance at 
the dead birds at my feet. And then! 
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shades of the departed! I’d been shooting 
mud hens! For another hour I waited, 
getting only one more shot and missing 
that—a mallard drake; and then Dad 
called: ‘Come on now, Kid. Let's go 
back into the corn. The mallards will 
come in to feed about 10 o'clock.” 
When I reached him he said: “ Hot 
time you had over there for a while. How 
many did you get?” What could I say? 
I told the honest truth. “Nice little mud 
hen gun you got. Beautiful duck hunt- 
er you are—can’t tell mud hens from 
ducks,” and so forth, while I plodded 
along behind and cussed—yes, cussed; 
while that pair of plump mallards Dad and 
the Remington had gathered didn’t ease 
my feelings one iota; and, even to this day, 
I believe Dad put me in that mud hen 
pass on purpose. Score (footed up in the 
old home that night, with Grandpa, 
George and little sister as referees): 
Dap: 7 mallards, 1 pin tail. 
Kip: 5 mallards, 1 blue- bill, 1 black-head and 4 mud hens. 
A clean sweep at the supper table, and 
then to bed—to dream of the next day 
when George and his mighty pump 
should bear us company. Rube’s score? 
Well, our four-footed friend deserved a 
share in all the birds, besides sole credit 
for one crippled greenwing, captured 
somewhere in the corn. 


YE HERMIT FYSSHER. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


Complainynge spake ye famyshed knyghte unto ye hermit gray: 
“T’ve bided here, in hunger’s spite, full many a winter day; 
Nor once ye came with fysshe or gayme my craving to allaye.” 


Ye hermit smyled: “Gayme I have not, except ye gayme of ‘sledge’; 
E’en now I'll dust a seemly spot here on this rocky ledge, 
So, if ye wysshe, we twain may fysshe far from ye stremelet’s edge.” 


Full long they played, and ne’er before, in tilt or tournament, 
Was knyghtlie player pressed so sore; his horse and armor went, 
And, to his hyrte, ye very shyrte was from his keeping rent. 


Next morn ye hoste, in steel bedyghte, did ride on errant quest. 
“Bide here,” quoth he unto ye knyghte, “ye cardys con with zest; 
Nor holde it shayme to teach ye gayme unto ye simple guest.” 

















TO THE CUCKOO. 





O blythe new-comer ! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 

O Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice? 


While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twe-fold shout I hear: 
From hill to hill it seems to pass— 

At once far off and near. 


Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing— 
A voice, a mystery ; 


The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to: that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways, 
In bush and tree and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love— 
Still lomged for, never seen ! 


And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 


O blesséd bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place 
That is fit home for thee! 
— William Wordsworth. 


IDEALS OF A BIRD-LOVER. 








The above title is perhaps meaningless 
to many people, but not to the Nature stu- 
dent, and, since the interest in bird study 
and bird protection has become so gen- 


eral and widespread, there is pretty sure 
to be one or more of them in almost ev- 
ery community. When a person once 
gets the “bird study” fever, it is almost 
sure to prove an incurable disease. At 
least, I never heard of any one’s recover-* 
ring who had really known intimate ac- 
quaintance with this delightful malady. 
I have enjoyed it myself for more than 14 
years, and would not be rid of it for all 
the wealth of the nation—honest, I 
wouldn’t. My fever is just as high now 
as it was 14 yearsago. When I first be- 
came interested, bird students were re- 
garded as “cranks” and were generally 
laughed at; but that is now happily 
changed. I used to regularly visit a cer- 
tain rural district, to ramble through the 
fields among the birds, and my country 
friends, looking upon me as an idler with 
a foolish whim, would often treat me toa 
sally of sarcastic gibes, though always in 
a spirit of good nature. But now even 
the farmers are beginning to recognize 
the value of birds, and many country lads 
who were wont to kill and rob the 
“wingéd warders of the farm” are now 
fast learning the ways of these little broth- 
ers of the air. Bird societies are found in 
nearly every State, and good bird litera- 
ture is abundant. 

So, to the bird-lover, the headline of 
this sketch speaks volumes—recalling 
visions of happy rambles amid green 
fields, of delightful hours among feath- 
ered friends, of a long chase after some 
rare visitor, or, perhaps of a patient 
vigil to learn the identity of an un- 
familiar songster. Oh! to breathe again 
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the delicate fragrance of the little way- 
side flowers or the odor of the spicewood, 
floating up from the shadowy woodside. 
Memory will recall many rare experi- 
ences of wood and field, replete with gen- 
uine pleasure to him who loves the birds 
and life out-of-doors. For years I lived 
in the city and could only go to the fields 
at stated intervals. My work held me en- 
chained through the week: but when 
Sunday came I was happy, for on that 
day I could watch the birds and wander 
through the green woods. Now, far from 
the noise and smoke of urban life, I work 
in the companionship of Nature, and the 
songs of birds are as common to my ears 
as was once the whirring of trolley cars. 
Yet I love the birds as much as ever, and 
am just as enthusiastic as of old. I learn 
something new each day, and am never 
more delighted than when among my 
feathered friends. 

Most of our professional ornithologists 
really pursue their studies as much for 
the genuine pleasure as for the knowl- 
edge they gain or seek. Occasionally, 
but not often, one may run across a thin- 
nosed, sallow-skinned scientist who has a 
soul so shrivelled that he cares no more 
for the feathered beings that lay bleeding 
under his scalpel than for so many chips 
of dead wood; in his eyes they are only 
ameans to an end. But our greatest 
ornithologists became such, because they 
loved the birds—wxot because there was 
money in the business. Wilson, Audu- 
bon, Coues, Allen, Brewster, Chapman, 
Ridgway, Merriam and other leading au- 
thorities loved the birds and all the vari- 
ous forms of untamed, untramelled Na- 
ture. Not one of these men made a for- 
tune out of ornithology: they found an 
exquisite pleasure in studying the habits 
of the feathered folks—and when a man 
loveth his work he doeth it well. 

The heart of the ornithologist is keen- 
ly alive to the harmonies of Nature. To 
him, the great outdoor world is good and 
beautiful. Each leaf, shrub, or living 
creature is an illustrated story; the flow- 
€rs, poems—sweet and pure beyond de- 
scription, These things cannot be de- 
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scribed; no words are sufficient. Nor can 
I teil you what it is to love Nature. I can 
only speak of the things I love. When 
in the fields among the plants and the 
birds, deep down in my soul stirs a 
strange, a very great happiness. More 
than that I cannot tell—language is at 
fault. But, if you are a bird-lover, you 
will understand. 

Such joys and raptures are only ex- 
perienced in the actual observance and 
contemplation of wild life with its natural 
accompaniments and settings. 

“T thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough. 

I brought him home; in his nest, at even, 

He sings the song, but it cheers me not now; 

For I did not bring home the river and sky; 

He sings to my ear—they sang to my eye.” 

The philosopher- poet touched the key- 
note when he wrote the above lines. Na- 
ture must be looked upon and studied as 
a whole. You cannot detach any part of 
it without defeating your own object. He 
who studies Nature through a library 
window only—who knows her from 
books alone—is not the man you would 
want to accompany you in the fields. He 
may be able to write of the birds in flow- 
ery language, but he cannot rightly ap- 
preciate the things his eyes and ears see 
and hear. He cannot feel as you feel; so 
there would be no heart harmony, no 
soul sympathy. He cannot understand 
your enthusiasm and your delights, while 
you would wonder at his passive interest 
and lack of appreciation. To him who 
loves the birds, the sunshine is glorious, 
the fields are empires of pleasure, the 
humblest flower is a thing of beauty, and 
the woods are sacred temples. If versed 
in mythological lore, then the forests be- 
come doubly interesting; dryads lurk in 
the deep shadows and mischievous imps 
dance on the trembling leaves, or Oberon 
comes forth to offer you a sprig of wood- 
bine or a musk rose. Old Pan, Diana 
and a hundred other fabled creatures of 
the woodland may be encountered in a 
half day’s wandering among the trees. 
Queen Athene, the powerful and all pre- 
vailing ruler of earth and air, if you have 
not previously displeased her, may smile 
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upon you and bring you good fortune; 
and possibly you may get a glimpse of 
sweet Titania and her merry train. The 
old Greek idea of natural phenomena and 
physical power was truly a poetic and 
beautiful conception. A Nature-lover 
can best appreciate and enjoy the beauty 
of these old Greek and Roman myths, 
because he can understand their signifi- 
cance and symbolic meaning. 

When I began this sketch I had in 
mind a recent experience, which gives a 
clearer idea of the ideals of a bird-lover. 
October 6, 1902, was an ideal autumn 
day. A delightful breeze was blowing 
from the west, and I could almost imag- 
ine it laden with the sweets of Southern 
California and inoculated with the salty 
air of the Pacific. Not a single cloud 
marred the pale blue vaults above. Na- 
ture was all smiles. Every creature and 
every plant, from the highest to the low- 
est, actually seemed to exhibit its happi- 
ness and the birds joined in a grand con- 
cert. It was a day that made me feel 
good clear through, and one I never shall 
forget. The autumnal migration was at 
its height and a desire to observe the 
feathered migrants had led me early 
abroad. By 9g o'clock I had wandered 
far over the forest-clad hills and grown a 
bit leg-weary. So I rested on a moss- 
grown log, near the junction of two tiny 
brooks. All around was heavy oak tim- 
ber, the trees still in full leaf and wearing 
their summer colors. Plants and ferns of 
many varieties were abundant and in their 
prime, and a few late flowers were in full 
bloom. I had plucked one that I could 
not identify—a beautiful white cup with 
a bluish base and a golden centre. The 
woods were alive with birds, and as I sat 
with the flower in my hand, I noticed a 
ruby-throated hummer flitting from plant 
to plant. I sat quite motionless, watch- 
ing the charming little midget; when, 
Lo! like a lightning flash it darted to- 
ward me and held itself on gauzy wings 
before my astonished eyes. For several 
seconds it could not have been more than 
two or three feet from my face. It was 
so unexpected and so quickly done that 
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I did not even dodge; then a sudden dart 
downward, and I saw that it was actually 
pilfering the sweets from the flower in my 
hand. A moment later and my brave 
little hummer had vanished, leaving me 
transfixed with surprise. I returned home 
in a state bordering upon ecstacy and 
was unusually enthusiastic for several 
days thereafter. It had been an ideal 
day ; I had enjoyed an ideal outing; and, 
to crown all, had been granted a remark- 
able experience. 
Morris Browninc Rice, B. S. 


A COUPLE OF QUERIES. 








Some of the readers of your Natural 
History Department will doubtless be 
able to identify a bird which I shot while 
on a recent hunting trip, though I have 
failed to find its description in any avail- 
able work on ornithology. It bore a 
close resemblance in shape to our com- 
mon green heron, but its feet were webbed 
like those of a mud hen, and its color was 
black, with white spots on the wings. 
There were seven feathers in the tail 
showing white spots on their tips. I fan- 
cied it might be a water turkey—a fowl 
with which I am unacquainted—but could 
find no bird bearing this name in my 
books. 

I have also an eagle, brown in color, 
measuring 7 1% feet across the wings. The 
head is of a lighter hue than the wings 
and body plumage, and the neck feathers 
have little raised spots on them. Is ita 
golden or a black eagle? I will greatly 
appreciate your giving these queries 
space, and trust that some of your con- 
tributors will find time to reply to them. 

Franklin, Neb. Joun W. FINtey. 


— 


IN ’SIMMON TIME. 








Inseparably linked with the plantation 
darkey in the average mind are the plod- 
ding plough-mule and the night- prowling 
’‘possum—the one, Sambo’s companion 
in his daily toil; the other, the provider 
of sport in his hours of leisure. The mule 
helps to raise the “’taters” which nestle 
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beside the ‘possum when he is curled in 
his last “holler” and the lid of the big 
oven comes down over all. “Dar’s no 
‘possums up hyah,” was the plaint of a 
cottonfield hand who had been lured by 
golden visions to a Northern city. He 
was longing for the sunlight and flowers 
of his old home, the tinkle of the banjo, 
the “uplif’in’” eloquence of his favorite 
revivalist, the smiles and laughter of 
M'lindy or Car’line; but in his lonely 
heart the slick-tailed 
marsupial typified all 
that the Southland 
held—for where the 
one is found, there 
must the other be, 
also. 

Literally, this is 
an erroneous state- 
ment. The habitat of 
the American opos- 
sum extends far 
north of the Mason 
and Dixon line, 
Writers of fiction 
commonly ignore 
this fact, for they in- 
variably locate their 
‘possum hunts in 
the cotton States; 
but, all the same, 
the boys of South- 
ern Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois enjoy 
the sport and will 
recognize the photo- 
graph on this page 
as that of a very dear 
friend. But the 
"possum is at his 
best in the gum flats or persimmon ridg- 
es, and the proper time for his pursuit is 
in crisp and frosty November, when the 
heavy dews of Summer no longer drench 
the hunter and ere Winter has touched 
earth and water with his frigid fingers. 
Brer ’Possum is then ripe for the pan. 
He has feasted on the fruits of the forest, 
each in its season—whortleberries, black- 
berries, grapes, pawpaws, and red and 
black haws; gleaned tidbits from the near- 


B’RER 
Photo by ArgTHuUR G. GILMouR, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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by plantations; grabbled grubs and larvae 
from beneath rotting chunks and at the 
roots of decayed trees; robbed the nests 
of game and song birds. He has grown 
in girth and lost in activity and caution, 
and when Ranger and Bingo strike his 
trail, he awaits their coming on the 
ground, or, at most, seeks safety in the 
branches of the nearest sapling. The 
’possom harvest is on; the mouths of 
pickaninnies and their elders water for 
the feast; and, un- 
til hog-killing time 
brings its plenitude 
of hog’s head, back- 
bone stew and baked 
spareribs, the for- 
ests nightly ring 
with the music of 
baying hounds and 
shouting, laughing 
negroes. 





NIGHT HERONS. 

The night heron 
is not a game bird, 
and is rarely shot 
by sportsmen de- 
serving of the name, 
but in the interests 
of biological re- 
search and investiga- 
tion it will now be 
well to keep an eye 
open for night her- 
ons and scrutinize 
those seen as care- 
fully and minutely 
as circumstances will 
permit. 

Scattered over the range of this spe- 
cies there are 800 specimens with alu- 
minum bands around their legs, and 
iuformation as to their present where- 
abouts is especially desired by Paul 
Bartsch, biologist of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution at Washington. The night heron 
is one of the most beautiful of our aquatic 
migrants and is readily identified, as its 
crown and back are a gloomy blackish 
green, while the rest of its plumage is a 
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bluish grey. It has three long white 
feathers springing from the back of its 
head. The bird’s habitat is as wide as 
the world, and Mr. Bartsch’s purpose is 
to learn something definite as to its life 
and migrations. Last year he discovered 
three breeding places of the night heron 
on the banks of the Potomac River, pre- 
pared 800 aluminum bands, numbered 
and bearing the words “Smithsonian In- 
stitution,” and with several assistants 
went by night and banded the legs of the 
young birds. Ifa night heron so deco- 
rated is shot, the band should be sent to 
Mr. Bartsch with particulars as to when 
and where the bird was killed, its size, 
and whether the species is of common oc- 
currence in the locality. In this way ex- 
act information may be obtained concern- 
ing the heron’s habits, the scope of its mi- 
grations, and its average length of life. 





NOTES FROM NORTHEAST MISSOURL 





In the March Sports AFIELD I note a 
query from C. F. Sweet, who has killed a 
white prairie-chicken and wishes to learn 
the cause of its peculiar lack of color. 
This is a true instance of what is termed 
albinism—of occasional occurrence in 
nearly all animate life, and frequently en- 
countered in the vegetable kingdom as 
well, There are albinos of the human 
family, as well as among birds and quad- 
rupeds. One of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the albino which has recently 
come under the writer’s observation was 
a common wild dove. As to the cause 
of albinism, authorities state that it is from 
some defect in organism—the substance 
which gives color to the eyes, skin, hair 
or plumage being absent. I have noted 
this deficiency in insects and in certain 
forms of vegetation. The development 
of albinism is more noticeable in species 
which are normally dark. Thus, Hum- 
boldt states that among the black races of 
tropical climes albinos are more com- 
monly found than elsewhere. Partial 
albinism is common among birds, a few 
white feathers showing in the wing or 
tail, Whether in humankind, quadruped, 
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birds, insects or vegetation, albinism is 
always due to some vital weakness, 


* + 

I HAVE lately furnished the Audubon 
Society of Missouri some salient facts in 
response to a request for information as 
to the main cause of the disappearance 
of our song birds. Of the several reasons 
for their decrease in numbers, precedence 
must be given to the cutting away and 
removal of our forests, the natural abid- 
ing place of nearly all species. Where 
shrubs abound we find our most beauti- 
ful birds, and those that are not migra- 
tory find shelter amid those forest trees 
which retain their leaves during the win- 
ter. So, when the forests and shrubs dis- 
appear, the birds seek more hospitable 
regions. This is why we no longer see 
clouds of wild pigeons; they have re- 
moved to lands more agreeable to their 
nature. The effect of deforestation may 
be noted in other lines. For example, 
the periodical cicada decreases in num- 
bers with the cutting away of hazel, birch, 
wild apple and other shrubs, while the 
honey bee no longer gathers such won- 
drous treasure of sweets as in the pioneer 
settlement days. 

+ ” _ 

Tue return of the migratory birds this 
spring was a little slow. The larks came 
a few days behind their average date, 
while the blackbirds, robins and other 
classes were held back by adverse weath- 


er conditions. 


+ 
* * 


THOsE who delight in rod and line fish- 
ing are hopeful of compensation for the 
shortcomings of last year, which proved 
nearly a blank so far as this delightful 
sport is concerned. A summer of nor- 
mal rainfall will give us fair to good fish- 
ing along the Mississippi, Des Moines 
and other streams in this locality. 


* 
— 


Here in Northeast Missouri fur trap- 
pers have been sailing on a regular tidal 
wave of prosperity in their calling, as 
mink, muskrats and other furbearers were 
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taken in goodly numbers, while prices of 
furs elevated the lucky trappers far above 
the gold standard and made them hope- 
ful of reaching a diamond basis. 

JASPER BLINES. 





A COMPULSORY POSE. 





The grouse shown in our illustration 
was captured in a peculiar manner. The 
bird was a wild one, which flew from the 
prairie into the town of Wetaskiwin, Al- 
berta, N. W. T. It perched on the roof 
of a low, one- 
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Tue warfare waged against herons 
and bitterns, which bids fair to ultimate- 
ly exterminate these beautiful and in- 
teresting marsh dwellers, owes little of 
its lamentable persistency to a desire to 
secure their flesh for food. Though in 
some localities these birds are consid- 
ered edible, they are never eaten when 
other food more palatable can be ob- 
tained. The flesh of all fish-eating fowls 
is far from appetizing in flavor. 





OssERVERS in temperate latitudes who 
have annually 
noted that wild 





story frame 
building ‘occu- 
pied as an of- 
fice by R. L. 
Rushton, who 
decided to 
catch it if pos- 
sible. Accord- 
ingly he made 
a loop in the 
end of a whip, 
cautiously 
reached up, and 
slipped it over 
the bird’s head. 
Later, he placed 
the grouse on 
his shoulder 
and posed for 
the photograph 
—a string at- 
tached to the 
captive’s leg be- 
ing held in Mr. 
Rushton’s hand behind his back. It is 
gratifying to be able to state that the 
grouse was given its liberty after it had 
faced the camera. 


-— 


WHETHER an American woodsman 
was ever starved to the point of breaking 
his fast on the flesh of a lynx, tradition 
sayeth not; yet it is an undoubted fact 
that the European lynx once served as 
food. At the Vienna Congress, in the 
winter of 1814-15, roast lynx was seen 
on the royal tables and was regarded as 
a delicacy. 











*LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE,” 


geese are ear- 
lier than ducks 
in their north- 
ward migration, 
will find food 
for thought in 
the fact that 
the honkers are 
overtaken and 
passed some- 
where along 
their route. The 
Juneau Journal, 
under date of 
March 21, has 
this to say of 
the appearance 
of the migrants 
in Alaska: “The 
ducks and geese 
are beginning 
to return from 
the South, and 
it is said the bar is literally alive with 
ducks of all kinds. Only one small band 
of geese has been seen, supposed to be 
the advance guard of more to follow.” 








THE farmers of Suffolkshire, England, 
still urge the possibility of exterminating 
the English sparrow, have formed clubs 
for the purpose and offer prizes to indi- 
viduals killing the most birds. In the 
face of such persistency on the part of 
those who should best appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of their task, American grain and 
fruit growers ought not despair. 














A WEEK ON THE SENACHWINE LAKES. 





It was a bright morning in the latter 
part of October that George and I caught 
the first outgoing train on the Rock Isl- 
and Route that was to take us for a 
week’s outing on the beautiful Senach- 
wine Lakes, situated about 120 miles 
southwest of Chicago, in a region noted 
for its good fishing and hunting. We 
had written to Jack (a young fellow 
whose acquaintance we had formed dur- 
ing a previous visit) to make all proper 
arrangements and furnish conveyance for 
ourselves and luggage to Walnut Grove, 
near the upper end of the lakes, where 
we were to occupy a small shanty dur- 
ing our week’s vacation. Being staunch 
friends, we had planned and carried out 
many a good time, and, while the other 
boys would spend their vacations in visit- 
ing friends or sight-seeing in other cities, 
George and I always found enjoyment 
with the gun and rod. As our train left 
the main line and took the Peoria branch, 
we looked out on the small lakes and 
became restless and uneasy. Soon we 
crossed a small stream, when up flew 3 
mallards and away toward the lakes. 
George sprang to the window and 
watched them out of sight; then, turning 
to me, said: “Well, Bill, we'll get those 
three yet.” Jack was waiting for us at 





Putnam with the carryall and grays, and 
soon we were rattling and bumping along 
the country road. Jack has lived all his 
life near the Senachwine Lakes, helping 
here and there and making himself gen- 
erally useful. He seems to know very 
little of his parentage, but his good-na- 
ture and willingness to help those around 
him have made him many friends. More 
than one amateur with gun and rod can 
thank High-water Jack, as he is called, 
for a fine string of fish or bunch of ducks, 
carried home as legitimately won; for 
Jack is a clever sportsman and knows 
just where the best fish are to be caught 
and where the ducks are most abundant. 
Of late he has purchased a fine span of 
gray horses and a light, covered spring 
wagon, and spends most of his time in 
carrying passengers to and from the sta- 
tion, frequently stopping at the Under- 
cliff Club-house and doing any team 
work he may find. 

Arriving at the club-house mentioned 
(situated on the north shore of the lake), 
the proprietor, John Sparling, came out 
and gave us a hearty welcome. Mr. S. 
is a most genial man, and the Under- 
cliff is a welcome resort for sportsmen at 
any time. Our stopping place, however, 
was not here; so we continued along an 
old road toward the upper end of the 
lakes. We had proceeded but a short 
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distance when a red-haired girl of about 
17 years appeared before us and ex- 
claimed: “You can’t get through here.” 
Jack questioned the girl, who now came 
up and began feeding the horses an ap- 
ple she had partly eaten. ‘“What’s the 
matter, Sue? Are the wires up again?” 
“Yes,” said she; “I have nearly torn my 
clothes off trying to get over them”— 
and she folded her sleeve to hide the 
rent made by the barbed wire. Then 
she passed on to the Undercliff. Jack 
explained that, because of thoughtless 
sportsmen who would not close a gate 
behind them, the farmers put up barbed- 
wire fences to protect their crops and 
stock from trespass. So, perforce, we 
turned about, deposited our luggage in 
the stern of a light skiff secured from the 
Undercliff, and dismissed Jack, with or- 
ders to meet us with provisions next 
morning. We had proceeded up the lake 
only a short distance, when George, who 
was rowing, stopped and said, “Look, 
Bill!” I glanced back toward the Un- 
dercliff. It was only a picture, with the 
sunlight shining low through the tree- 
tops; but in that picture, standing out 
most prominently, were gray horses and 
a red-haired girl. 

Late in the afternoon, by hard pulling, 
we reached a small point of land near the 
head of the lakes, where walnut trees, 
standing close together, make a cool 
shade in summer and a shelter from the 
lake winds in winter. The one farmer 
within a mile of this point had built a 
small shanty in the grove, to be used 
when fishing or hunting, but, as few care 
for a Crusoe life, it was seldom occupied. 
As we drew our boat up on the beach 
and started toward the old shanty, it 
seemed like entering some uninhabited 
wilderness, But for the shanty, no traces 
of humanity were visible. Walnuts liter- 
ally covered the ground, and a large fox- 
squirrel showed himself within easy 
range; but our guns were in their cases. 
The old stove in the cabin had been 
propped up with bricks, while wood and 
kindlings were at hand to start a fire on 
short notice. An old table stood in the 
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corner, in which were dishes and cook- 
ing utensils sufficient for two, while in 
the opposite corner was a neat bunk, 
filled with hay and covered with blan- 
kets—showing that Jack had carried out 
our instructions to the letter. 

In a few minutes a fire was crackling 
in the stove and the coffee boiling. 
George opened our luggage and was ar- 
ranging the blankets on the bunk, when 
he stopped suddenly, exclaiming, “ Lis- 
ten, Bill!” The “honking” of wild geese 
was plainly heard. George caught up 
his gun, called back for me to bring the 
BB shells, and ran toward the lake. My 
repeater being still in its case, I caught 
up the shells mentioned and followed. 
Yes; they were coming directly over the 
point where we stood—not less than 50 
in the flock, headed by a fine old gan- 
der. Bang! bang! and with a sudden 
whirl the leader lay floundering on the 
beach. Again and again the trusty Par- 
ker spoke, and another feathery form 
floated in the edge of the lake. Quickly 
stepping into the skiff, I secured the last 
bird shot, which proved to be a female 
of about 5 pounds weight. The flock, 
bereft of leadership, seemed completely 
lost and thrown into the greatest confu- 
sion. Several times the geese wheeled 
above our heads and several more shots 
were fired, but the growing dusk pre- 
vented accurate shooting. So we re- 
turned to the cabin, ate supper, smoked 
our pipes and turned in for the night. 
Once we were awakened by the clamor- 
ous hooting of owls, which George in- 
terpreted as a sure sign of coming rain. 
So we were not surprised when, on aris- 
ing before daybreak, we found that a cold 
drizzle had set in, while the wind had 
shifted to the west and was blowing a 
perfect gale. 

Hurriedly swallowing a cup of coffee 
and the remains of the previous night’s 
meal, we drew on our rubber boots and 
coats and started out. What a change 
had taken place during the night! The 
beach was swept clean and the waves 
rough and churned to a foam—but where 
was our boat? In our excitement of the 
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night before we had neglected to draw it 
up sufficiently on the beach, and the wind 
and waves had set it adrift. Now, for 
aught we knew, it might be shattered on 
the driftwood, miles down the lake. Slow- 
ly returning to the cabin, we waited for 
daylight before deciding what steps to 
take. Jack would be along in a few hours 
with our provisions, of which we already 
began to feel the need, and with his help 
we might secure another boat in time for 
the evening shoot. So we contented our- 
selves with shooting jack-snipes, and at 
9 o'clock had bagged a score of the little 
fellows, besides a couple of fox-squirrels 
and several quails—a covey of which we 
found in the farmer’s cornfield, a half- 
mile back from the lake. Returning to 
the grove, we saw Jack, with the grays 
and carryall, winding his way through 
the timber. At the same moment, a 
shout from the lake attracted our atten- 
tion. Far out near the centre of the lake, 
with only head and shoulders above wa- 
ter, was a human form, clinging to what 
appeared to be a part of a boat and strug- 
gling with the waves, which were still roll- 
ing high. We ran toward the beach, 
Jack reaching it first, and the look of dis- 
appointment and surprise that came over 
his face, when he saw our boat was gone, 
I shall never forget. Before we had time 
to explain the situation, a light skiff was 
seen to shoot out from shore a short dis- 
tance down the lake and pull directly to- 
ward the wreck. It was manned with 
but one person, and so swiftly did it fly 
across the rough waters that it was far 
out before we realized the perilous un- 
dertaking of the would-be rescuer. One 
moment the light craft would be nearly 
out of sight, the next it would be buoy- 
antly riding a wave; but every stroke of 
the oarsman sent it nearer the ship- 
wrecked one. Jack ran back to the carry- 
all and returned with a pair of field glass- 
es. After a single glance he let them 
fall, but one audible word escaping his 
lips—‘“ Sue!” Snatching up the glasses 
I turned them toward the skiff. Yes, it 
was Sue — bareheaded, with her auburn 
hair flying about her pale face. She had 
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just reached the wreck, and, so quickly 
did she turn the skiff, that I thought she 
was returning alone—realizing, perhaps, 
at the last moment the danger of attempt- 
ing a rescue in so light a boat. Jack 
caught at the glasses again and soon dis- 
covered that she had taken the wreck in 
tow, and was pulling directly for the 
grove. “Bravo!” I shouted, as soon as 
she was near enough to hear my voice; 
“heroine!” exclaimed George ; “ Lady of 
the Lake!” cried Jack, and, rushing into 
the water waist deep, he sent the light 
skiff flying up on the beach. Then, tak- 
ing Sue in his strong arms—for she was 
now completely exhausted—he ran with 
her toward the cabin. “George and I fol- 
lowed with the half-drowned man be- 
tween us, and with the aid of fire without 
and whiskey within, he soon warmed up 
and was able to tell us his story. He 
had come from Princeton that morning, 
secured a rickety boat from a farmer liv- 
ing a few miles up the river, and floated 
down into the lake, where he had soon 
come to grief. 

Jack had left the Undercliff—intending 
to meet the early morning train and then 
drive directly to our camp. Sue closed 
the gate after he had passed out, waving 
him a Good-bye. Her attention was then 
attracted by a light skiff washed ashore 
and held by the overhanging branches of 
an old tree, and she found it to be the 
very skiff we had hired at the Undercliff 
—the oars lying safely in the bottom. 
Fearing some accident had happened, she 
hurriedly finished her morning’s work 
and set out for Walnut Grove—intending 
to leave the boat with us and return with 
Jack in the carryall. By keeping close 
to the shore, she was enabled to make 
the journey safely, and arrived just at the 
nick of time. 

It was long after noon when Jack 
started to return, accompanied by Sue 
and the unfortunate adventurer. The sun 
was now shining and—the lake becom- 
ing more quiet—George and I again set 
out in quest of game. At the upper end 
of the lake we obsetved thousands of 
mud-hens feeding on the grass and weeds 
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that grow in the shallow water. We 
rowed across to Willow Point in quest of 
better game, and I took a stand on the 
top of a large muskrat house surrounded 
by willows, while George drew the boat 
into a clump of rushes nearly opposite 
the point, where he could command a 
good view of the channel. Several .mal- 
lards passed, flying high; a small bunch 
of sawbills, coming in from the river, left 


2 of their number with George, swerved’ 


to the left, and gave me a fine shot, which 
killed 1 and broke the wing of another. 
Next came a bunch of four brownheads, 
and I missed with my first but killed 2 
with my second barrel. After waiting a 
while, we gathered up our dead birds and 
returned to the shanty. As we sat smok- 
ing our pipes that evening, I asked George 
if he knew the lay of the land over behind 
the bluff where we saw the mallards dis- 
appear. “All dry land,” said he; “I 
think they’re leaving the lake for the 
winter.” I was not satisfied, but said no 
more. 

Next day, after the morning flight was 
over, we pulled across to the south side, 
where some fishermen were netting. 
Then, following along the edge of the 
lake, we soon reached the river, where we 
found our unfortunate friend of the previ- 
ous day, who, in company with two 
others, was trying to locate the gun he 
had lost in the lake. Leaving them, we 
pulled straight for the bluff on the north 
shore, and climbed to the top with no 
little difficulty. It was as George had 
said. A few low shrubs grew along the 
bluff Beyond was a large pasture field 
with a little rise of ground through the 
centre, but no water in sight. Beyond 
this was a cornfield, in which the men 
were husking and hauling corn. We 
were about to retrace our steps—George 
saying, “I told you so”—when a bunch 
of mallards came sailing over the bluff, 
and, after circling once or twice, alighted 
right in the centre of the old pasture, but 
just beyond the rise of ground. We 
crawled along until we could peep over, 
but nothing except a small patch of tall 
weeds could be seen. Straightening up, 
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we walked toward them—when, with a 
squawk and flapping of wings, up flew the 
whole bunch. Before they were out of 
reach, six shots had been fired and 5 
mallards lay dead on the field. Then we 
saw why the ducks had been attracted to 
this place. In the centre of the patch of 
weeds (which was not over 50 ft. across) 
was what had been, years ago, a buffalo 
wallow—making a hollow in the ground 
which was packed so hard that water was 
standing several inches deep over the bot- 
tom. To make it more attractive, some 
one, seeing the ducks frequented the 
place, had brought corn from the adjoin- 
ing field and thrown it into the water. 
Gathering up the dead ducks, we set 
them in the muddy water to act as de- 
coys, concealed ourselves in the tall weeds 
and awaited results. Soon a low 
“Whist!” from George caused me to 
look in the direction he was pointing. A 
trio were coming in from the north side, 
flying low, and so confident were they 
that the coast was clear that they dropped 
their wings at the first approach. Before 
they could alight we fired, killing 2, and 
a charge of shot caught the third before 
it passed out of range. George declared 
they were the very three we had seen 
from the car window. We staid in the 
weeds until dark and had very good 
shooting—35 mallards being the score 
for the day. And thereafter, each morn- 
ing and evening during our stay, our 
shooting was excellent at this spot. 
Chicago, Ills. WINFIELD S. Mason. 


OUR FIRST TURKEY. 








On the night of Nov. 21 we left St. 
Louis for Newburg, Ark., travelling by 
way of the Iron Mountain Railroad. My 
relatives in that fair Southern land had 
written me glowing descriptions of the 
quantity of game found in their neighbor- 
hood, and we were bent upon making a 
record as champion deer and turkey slay- 
ers. A team was awaiting us at the near- 
est railway station and we were wafted to 
the farm, reaching our destination about 
7 a. m., in time for a hearty breakfast, to 
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which we certainly did ample justice. 
And then we were ready and eager for a 
hunt. There were two of uu—Tom Dolan 
and myself—neither experienced as hunt- 
ers, but we were accompanied on this 
first little trip by a couple of dogs that 
had very little to learn, and with their 
aid we found some squirrels and a few 
rabbits. We encountered no larger game 
until the third day, when a guide accom- 
panied us with the avowed object of find- 
ing some turkeys. He had noticed some 
tracks in a cornfield the morning before 
and was assured that the turkeys would 
return. The crop had been cut and 
shocked, and consequently the corn was 
easy to get at— much easier than when 
the stalks are standing. We were on the 
ground bright and early, hid ourselves in 
the shocks and waited for the game to 
come for the morning meal. Fortunate- 
ly, we had not long to wait. In our in- 
experience the minutes seemed like 
hours, and a very short delay would have 
exhausted our patience. 

When the flock was discovered cross- 
ing the fence, I directed Tom that, at the 
moment of action, he should take the 
bird on the right, so that we might avoid 
the probable mistake of wasting 2 shots 
at the same target. My own choice of 
the flock was a big gobbler. We were 
very cautious in preparing for the shots 
and aimed very carefully, both firing at 
the word. Tom’s turkey was killed out- 
right, but I had the mortification of see- 
ing the big gobbler scramble to his feet 
again, after falling, and run away as 
though scarcely injured. I gave him 2 
more shots and stopped him within 40 
yards. As these were our first turkeys, 
we weighed them—my gobbler pulling 
down the scales to 14 pounds, while 
Tom’s bird weighed 914. Our success 
would likely have made us confirmed 
turkey hunters thenceforth, but the full 
term of our vacation had already expired 
and it was necessary to leave for St. Louis 
that evening. Our total score for the 
hunt was 36 rabbits, 18 squirrels and 2 
turkeys. H, E. Gausman. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





AFIELD. 
A CHICKEN HUNT IN MINNESOTA. 





According to the Minnesota game law 
the season for shooting prairie chicken 
opens on Sept. 1, and the morning of that 
day, in 1892, saw Mr. Gink, Mr. Burau 
and myself attempting to get our right- 
ful share of the chickens while there were 
still chickens to get. Up at 4 a. m,, we 
had a bite to eat and were away, driving 
about a mile to the hunting grounds. My 
dog was young and knew very little about 
hunting; Mr. Burau’s was older at the 
business, but was so fat she could hardly 
walk. Consequently, our dependence was 
mainly on the younger,animal, and I was 
pleased to see signs that indicated her 
aptitude as a bird finder. Presently she 
came to a standstill, and we all three left 
the buggy and prepared for action. The 
puppy had winded the birds but had not 
yet located them. She was very nervous, 
but I steadied her with a word and she 
roaded the game in fine style, finally com- 
ing up with them about 350 yards fur- 
ther on. There were some two dozen 
birds in the covey. We got a few on the 
rise and worked the rest steadily until we 
had killed 14 and wounded another which 
we failed to secure. The day was rather 
cool, following a foggy night, and our 
dogs seemed able to scent a bird nearly 
a half-mile. 

We had very good luck that day, as 
shown by the accompanying photograph 
taken at Mr. Burau’s store, where we had 
our dinner. As our harvest for the morn- 
ing we counted 42 chickens and 8 ducks 
—mostly mallards—which we considered 
a good half-day’s bag for the golden 
grain belt of Minnesota. The afternoon 
was warmer, but not too hot for a dog 
to hunt well. We were shooting for a 
record, but after 4 hours’ continuous 
sport my companions decided they had 
had all the hunting they wanted for that 
year, and so we started homeward. At 
the store we found an old friend of mine 
from Pittsburg, Pa., who took the trouble 
to count the birds we had killed, and 
found that the number was 47, or an 
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aggregate of 89 chickens and 8 ducks 
for the day. 

On the morning of Sept. 2 I took a 
little round with my Pittsburg friend. He 
was a rich man, and sported a fine ham- 
merless gun and an English-made hunt- 
ing suit; but his eyes had commenced to 
fail him and this fact militated against his 
success as a wing-shot. We killed 4 
birds out of the first covey found, but, 
generally speaking, we had a very poor 
day. There were more hunters than 
birds, and we drove home early with only 
nine chickens and two mallards. To cut 
the story short, 
my puppy grew 
to be an A I 
dog that no 
money can buy 
and I now have 
another equally 
as good. And 
if any of my 
readers want to 
enjoy some 
good hunting, 
they are invit- 
ed to come to 
Minnesota, 
where there are 
still a few chick- 
ens and mal- 
lards to be 
found in sea- 
son. And then 
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tain region of what was then Washing- 
ton Territory. The bottom lands lie 
along the river for a distance of about 
40 miles, and are from 1 to 7 miles in 
width. The ground is not a dead level, 
but is slightly rolling, and bears a dense 
growth of alder, vine maple, cherry and 
salmonberry brush. The nearest store 
was then some 60 miles away, and the 
only available thoroughfare was an In- 
dian trail leading from the Yakima Res- 
ervation across the Cascades to the Low- 
er Columbia, This pathway was but lit- 
tle used and could only be travelled on 
foot, owing to 
the overhang- 
ing shrubbery. 
However, we 
forced a pas- 
sage for our 
two heavily-la- 
den pack ponies, 
which, after 
their long jour- 
ney and 3 days 
scanty food, 
were content to 
remain with us 
and feast on 
the luxuriant 
grass. Our 
camp was be- 
neath a clump 
of maples in 
the centre of a 





I can tell them 
of other hunts 
which “panned 
out” well and listen to a few of their 
own experiences in return, for all sports- 
men find enjoyment in the friendly ex- 
exchange of hunting reminiscences. 
EDWARD Burau. 
Breckenridge, Minn. 





IN THE COWLITZ VALLEY. 





Eight years ago this coming Septem- 
ber I was camped with an Indian hunter 
in what is known as the Big Bottoms, 
near the headwaters of the Cowlitz River 
—the same being in the Cascade Moun- 


AS PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE STORE. 


little prairie 
some 50 acres 
in extent. A 
spring of almost icy coldness bubbled up 
among the trees, so that we had water, 
wood and grass in abundance. 

We spent 2 days in building a cabin 
to protect our provisions while we were 
away on prospecting trips, for the black 
bear and wolverine are great camp rob- 
bers when a chance is offered them. Just 
before sundown on the second day Ky- 
o-win-nee proposed taking a little hunt 
while I prepared supper, and I heard his 
.45-70 Ballard speak before he had got 
300 yards from camp. I supposed he 
had shot a ruffed grouse, which are very 
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plentiful in the crab-apple and wild cher- 
ry groves; but in a few minutes he came 
in, bearing a 2-point blacktail buck, which 
he had stumbled upon in its bed. It was 
very fat, but would not have weighed 
over 70 pounds. That night we were 
first disturbed by our ponies running up 
to the camp as though alarmed, and later 
I was awakened by the barking of our 
dog and the swearing of Ky-o-win-nee, 
who could speak very little English. He 
informed me that a “by-godded bear” 
had been in camp and tried to steal our 
venison, and all through the night we 
could hear the bear, at intervals, splash- 
ing around in a slough about 100 yards 
from camp, discontentedly uttering a loud 
“Whooh!” like the snort of a hog, only 
louder. We chained the dog in the cab- 
in to keep him out of danger and at day- 
light struck the bear’s trail at the slough, 
the tracks indicating that he was very 
large. The indian favored waiting 3 or 
4 hours until the sun became warm 
enough to make Bruin lazy, but I was 
impatient and argued that we could find 
him feeding in a whortleberry patch. 
With Ky-o-win-nee leading, we trailed 
the bear toward the hills, soon coming 
to a hemlock ridge where the under- 
brush was so thick that we could not 
travel without considerable noise. We 
could hear the bear crashing along ahead 
of us and once caught sight of him, but 
conld not get a shot. At length we 
found a berry patch with several trails 
leading to it. Here we agreed to separate 
and hunt around the country for a few 
hours, meeting again at the same point. 
I followed along a ridge for about a mile 
until it became very steep and rocky; 
then turned to the right and followed a 
deer trail along the foot of a bluff. I 
found a number of fresh beds, but the 
deer had left them on the jump 3 or 4 
hours earlier, and all coming in my di- 
rection. I decided to go on and see if I 
could learn what had alarmed them, and 
on making a turn around the head of a 
ravine I was startled by the rush of 
something directly over my head, ac- 
companied by a blood-curdling shriek. I 
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sprang against the rocky wall of the bluff, 
thinking a panther was jumping on me; 
but all that I could see was a big eagle 
lazily flopping through the tree tops. I 
had startled it from its perch somewhere 
on the bluff and my first thought was to 
ascend and see if I could discover its 
nest. Instead, I found a deer partly cov- 
ered with leaves, and examination proved 
that it had been killed by a cougar, and 
that very morning. It was a big 4-point 
buck, and the claw-marks indicated that 
the cougar had leaped squarely on his 
back, caught him by the head and neck 
and thrown him. Then the buck had 
struggled to his feet again in a vain ef- 
fort to escape; but fhe cougar’s hind 
claws were sunk deeply in his back, a 
cruel left forepaw clutched at his nose, 
and his neck was twisted around and 
broken. The slayer had eaten but a 
small portion of his victim—merely the 
heart and liver and a part of qne ham; 
so I dressed the deer, wrapped up the 
best of the meat in the skin, and returned 
with it to camp. W. C. Purpin. 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 





A LAW WORTHY OF ENFORCEMENT. 





The rather large remnant of game still 
inhabiting the forests of Arkansas is 
promised something like effective pro- 
tection, providing the Governor’s sanc- 
tion is accorded recently enacted legisla- 
tion to that end. By the terms of a bill 
which has passed both branches of the 
State Legislature, there can be neither 
buying, selling, barter or exchange of 
game or game birds, bear and rabbits 
alone excepted; while the exportation of 
game from the State is absolutely pro- 
hibited, under penalty of a fine of from 
$10 to $100 for each offence. Arkansas 
has of late years been cursed by a multi- 
tude of market hunters, who must now 
turn to some more legitimate calling or 
seek other shooting grounds. That there 
has been a general demand for their sup- 
pression is evidenced by the tacking of 
an emergency clause upon the bill, to 
make it immediately effective. 
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MY FAVORITE FISHING SPORT. AND WHY. 


N a recent issue Sports AFIELD asked 
its angling readers to tell of their 
favorite fishing sport and why it was 

their favorite. It seems to me that the lat- 
ter part of the proposition opens a wide 
field for discussion, as most of us have a 
favorite method of fishing and probably 
reasons therefor. I have read with a great 
deal of interest the replies of E. K. Sted- 
man and Ben W. Stroud, and, while their 
letters are in accord with what most an- 
glers consider the best form of sport, I 
think there are other fish deserving of 
praise besides the black bass. Since the 
days when I angled for shiners and chubs 
in the creek near my home, using a cot- 
ton twine and a bent pin, with a stick cut 
from a handy willow as a rod, I have 
spent many days in pursuit of fish of dif- 
ferent kinds and in many different ways. 
I have risen in the grey of the early morn- 
ing and tramped along the banks of a 
creek which were so thickly overgrown 
with brushes that it was almost impossi- 
ble to get near enough to drop the hook 
in the water—anything like scientific 
casting being out of the question; and I 
have waded through snow knee-deep and 
cut holes through foot-thick ice (and fell 
in them, too). I have also caught black 
bass by moonlight, by using a frog and 
casting in the edge of the reeds as the 
boat was slowly rowed past them; and I 


have sat on the piers on the lake front of 
Chicago where the anglers were so thick 
that one had to be very early in the field 
if he did not wish to stand and cast his 
line over the head of some earlier and 
more fortunate brother. But for real 
sport and lots of it, give me a boat, a long 
and limber cane ‘“‘pole” and one of the 
small lakes which are so abundant 
throughout Michigan, and which are fair- 
ly alive with a fish which I do not sup- 
pose our anglers who are addicted to the 
black bass habit would consider a game 
fish at all—namely, the blue-gill. 

I remember some 10 or [2 years ago 
my brother and myself took a day off and 
went in search of the festive blue-gill. It 
was the 30th of May and rather, cold for 
the season. When we reached the lake, 
we found every boat in process of repair 
for the season’s business and the best we 
could do was to take one which leaked 
some (the man said) but could be used 
by bailing out once in a while. We re- 
moved our shoes and started out, when 
we found that he had not exaggerated. 
We soon reached a good place and start- 
ed after them. It was not long until they 
commenced to bite and kept us so busy 
that we did not notice the water in our: 
boat until it was half full, when my broth- 
er asked why I did not bail it out. I was 
busy catching blue-gills and had no time 
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to waste, and, besides, I could swim, any 
way, and I so informed him, when he re- 
marked, “Well, I can’t,’ and began to 
bail out the water. We were out about 
2 hours and when we counted up had 85 
—rather good for so early in the season 
and a leaky boat. This is why I say that 
for a person who cannot afford to spend 
a week or two in black bass fishing, there 
are other kinds which we like better, if 
we only dare say so. Let us hear from 
some one else who thinks there are other 
fish deserving of mention. 
Marshall, Mich. 


A STUDY IN TROUT. 


C. P. WADE. 








For the benefit of those not practically 
experienced in trout culture, I now pen 
this brief article—giving an imperfect 
outline of hatchery methods and the man- 
agement of trout ponds. When spawn- 
ing time comes, the dry process or “ Rus- 
sian method” is considered the best (so 
called from its having been first discov- 
ered by an eminent Russian ichthyolo- 
gist). 

Fish culture requires great care, gen- 
tleness and thought—all the successful 
breeders I have ever met having given 
the subject long years of patient observa- 
tion and study. In the streams, the fe- 
male trout deposits her eggs in the spawn- 
ing bed, and this ends her responsibility ; 
then comes the male and leaves a fertiliz- 
ing substance called milt upon the eggs, 
which they quickly absorb. Collective- 
ly speaking, the fish family is a large one, 
and they are orphans from inheritance. 
Their “family tree” cuts no figure. 

Last November I was in Gunnison, 
Colorado, when spawning time came, and 
visited the hatchery. I found Superin- 
tendent Crooks at work “stripping” the 
trout. A man was wading one of the 
ponds, catching the trout in a net and 
emptying them in a tub. Mr. Crooks 
was taking the eggs in a milk pan and 
he could tell at a glance whether they 
were right for spawning. He would take 
a ripe trout, hold it in one hand, and with 
the thumb and finger of the other hand 
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gently strip or pass along the front of the 
trout. The eggs and milt would flow out 
with but little pressure. As he relieved 
them, he would toss them into a pond, 
The unripe ones he would put in a sep- 
arate pond, to await the proper time. 

A half-dozen layers of eggs can be 
managed at once, if done quickly, and if 
the milt supply be sufficient. Then the 
pan should be gently tilted back and 
forth, to mix the eggs and milt. This 
done, pour on water to the depth of sev- 
eral inches, and in the course of 45 min- 
utes, according to the temperature of the 
water, the eggs will be separated. The 
next move is to rinse them till they are 
clean. Now they are ready for the hatch- 
ing troughs. Sift the spawn slowly out 
ofthe pan into the troughs. When young 
trout are sick and drooping and do not 
thrive well, the best and about the only 
remedy is fresh earth thrown in the ponds; 
even in the hatchery troughs it is a good 
plan to put in pieces of sod. Aftera 
storm, when the natural streams are mud- 
dy, the trout enjoy the change and seem 
to prosper inthe mud. It is their medi- 
cine: they cannot do without it. In ponds 
of any size, loads of dirt can be scattered 
through: this purifies the water and is a 
simple and cheap cure. 

There are different opinions regarding 
the kinds of water for trout raising. I be- 
lieve experts have concluded that spring 
water is best for hatching purposes, and 
brook water for raising trout. It is 
claimed by some that spring water is 
safer, there being a constant flow and not 
so much danger of stoppage. There is 
more nutriment in brook water, the trout 
grow more rapidly, and the eggs are 
larger; but greater care is required, as the 
ponds must be kept clean. Cold water 
naturally makes a firmer fleshed fish and 
they are less liable to disease. Large 
ponds are all right for pleasure, but for 
business the smaller ponds are to be rec- 
ommended. To be able to keep the trout 
under control is the idea. They should 
have no places to hide where they can- 
not be easily reached. Any fish breeder 
will say to keep them well in hand; it is 
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the only way. Some one should live near 
the ponds, for they are seldom safe from 
some kind of intruders. Screens or fish- 
wheels are invaluable, for many reasons; 
they assist in keeping the ponds clean and 
prevent the trout from escaping into fer- 
bidden water. Trout raisers grind the 
meat they feed the trout and it must be 
very fine for the young ones. Every- 
thing should be kept as clean as possible 
where the meat is kept and the food pre- 
pared. It would be better if the storage 
building could have a stream of water 
running through it. With every precau- 
tion, fish that are fed never have the de- 
licious flavor of the uncultivated trout. 
Trout are at their best as food when they 
are in the streams, rustling for them- 
selves. To fish in a pond for pleasure, 
would be like eating when not hungry— 
too tame for enjoyment. The hatchery 
fish, however, are mainly intended for 
stocking streams. 

Trout must have plenty of water, sun- 
shine and food, else they will be under- 
sized. Large ponds naturally grow finer 
and more gamey fish than the small 
ponds do. A free range is what they need 
—although this renders them harder to 
care for. It is wonderfully instructive to 
visit a fish hatchery, and learn the origin 
and habits of the angler’s pride—our own 
beautiful mountain trout. 

Acnes Hoe SHores. 

Grand Junction, Colorado. 


WYOMING'S TROUT STREAMS, 








Somehow I always associate the Big 
Horn Mountains with the title of that de- 
lightfully written work on Fish Culture, 
“An Angler’s Paradise,” by J. J. Armi- 
stead, Dumfries, Scotland ; and I feel con- 
fident that those of my readers who are 
acquainted with this region will admit 
that I am justified. Especially is this true 
of that portion lying north of Clouds 
Peak, which is drained by Tongue River 
and its tributaries. In thinking over my 
varied trouting experiences, I recall to 
mind no locality which offers to the true 
angler so many advantages and attrac- 
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tions as this beautiful and majestic range, 
with its towering peaks, craggy slopes 
and great yawning cafions, whose perpen- 
dicular and overhanging walls, hundreds 
of feet high—surmounted with fantastic 
shapes, wrought by Father Time and his 
allies, the elements—strike the beholder 
with awe and bring him to a realization 
of the magnificence, while the laughing, 
dancing, crystal streams impress him with 
the beauty of the universe. 

Good trouting is to be had in various 
portions of Uncle Sam’s domain; but to 
the busy man, who has only a limited 
time each season for the sport, the acces- 
sibility of this region will strongly ap- 
peal. Thirty-six hours out of Chicago— 
over that magnificent route, the Burling- 
ton, with its prompt, comfortable and 
courteous service—will land you in Sher- 
idan, Wyo., where outfits of all kinds can 
be procured, as well as teams to transport 
you to Tongue River, Little Goose, Big 
Goose or Wolf Creek—on either of which 
good camping and fishing grounds can 
be reached in a drive of from 10 to 25 
miles. If camping outfit is carried with 
you, and Tongue River be the objective 
point, the journey may be continued, by 
rail to Ranchester, 16 miles further on, 
where teams can be procured to take you 
to the mouth of the cajion, about 15 miles 
distant, via the town of Dayton, where 
provisions may be purchased at reason- 
able prices. All the streams mentioned 
are well stocked with native or black- 
spotted trout (Sa/mo pleuriticus) and it is 
not a rare occurrence that specimens of 
this species measuring from 18 to 20 
inches are taken from the Tongue, where 
it is associated with the Williamson 
whitefish (Coregonus Williamsoni),the on- 
ly other member of this aristocratic fam- 
ily represented there. 

The Tongue is by far thelargest stream 
of the four, and undoubtedly the home 
of the largest fish, and the cafion is grand; 
however, if you are not prepared to earn 
your catch by climbing over huge bould- 
ers, wading stiff currents and hanging to 
cafion walls by tooth and nail, you had 
better cast your lot with Wolf Creek, for, 
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THE WRITER NETTING A 7-POUND PIKE. 


Amateur photo by GLen Jounson, Charles City, Iowa. 


while it is a smaller stream and its cajion, 
from the standpoint of grandeur, does not 
compare with that of the Tongue, in real 
beauty it far surpasses it. Native and 
Eastern brook (Salvelinus fontinalis) are 
plentiful below the falls; the latter alone 
being found in abundance above—a re- 
sult due to the various “plants” made by 
the Wyoming State Fish Commission— 
one of whose hatcheries is located on 
this stream about 3 miles from the mouth 
of the cafion. Ideal camp sites are nu- 
merous in the cafion or just outside. Big 
and Little Goose Creeks, both fine trout 
streams, are well stocked with natives, 
with which are found some rainbow, 
brook and a few Loch Leven or Scotch 
lake trout. E. M. LAMBERT. 
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WHEN PIKE ARE ON THE STRIKE. 








Did you ever gradually force a wall- 
eyed pike to net? If you never did, you 
have missed a mildly exciting and a very 
gratifying experience. A thoroughly viv- 
id mental impression of this sport depends 
largely on existing conditions, time and 
place. When the sun makes the shad- 
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ows long and the waves sub- 
side into gentle ripples, give 


> me a rod and a pull at the 


oar. With 100 feet of line 
out and a slowly revolving 
spinner or spoon hook at its 
end, trolling devolves into a 
pleasurably anticipating pas- 
time. About the time one’s 
hook is passing a given spot 
— opposite a fallen tree or 
ledge of rock—the rod sud- ' 
denly bends. Your objec- 
tive prize failed to resist the 
tempting lure! If fishing 
alone, the firmly set rod will 
sometimes hook the fish 
when it gives the first tug; 
but if the rod be in hand, a 
return strike—not too hard, 
however—sinks the hook in 
the bony mouth of the fish. 
Then the fun is on! After a 
few heavy lunges, your quar- 
ry heads for the boat. Unlike the bass 
or pickerel, the pike seldom breaks wa- 
ter. Everything seems to be working as 
smoothly as cottolene, till an attempt is 
made to reel the fish too near the sur- 
face. It is an act the pike strenuously 
objects to. At this time many otherwise 
good pike fishermen seem to lose caution 
and proceed to force matters. Chug! 
chug! is telegraphed the angler, as the 
fish stubbornly makes a final effort to 
dislodge the hooks and avoid the light 
of day. If it has been ordained that that 
particular pike is to be your meat, resist- 
ance gradually decreases and the ex- 
hausted fish rolls out of the shadowy 
depths ready for the net. Note the gleam 
of those eyes! Its environment forms a 
fit setting for its orbs to show wondrous 
colors. In no way do the pike’s eyes re- 
semble the wicked eye of the pickerel or 
the cunning eye of the muscallonge; ra- 
ther does it hold the liquid sheen of the 
fire opal—transiently beautiful but ex- 
pressionless. With what dexterity and 
ease one lands his fish—on paper. In 
reality, however, many little vexing in- 
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cidents often occur which are thankfully 
forgotten in the main. 

A season or two back, Ben Diekman 
and myself partly succeeded in familiar- 
izing ourselves in pike ways and the use 
of the trolling line. Our friendship ex- 
tends from away back: of the kind where 
disjointed sentences prevail — touching 
on a hundred subjects in as many sec- 
onds—and caring nothing if any of them 
are finished or not. And, again, I like 
to fish with him because he is an excel- 
lent oarsman. I always had a hankering 
for the position of Rear Admiral in a 
fishing boat; as, aside from the question 
of rank (gall), the scenery looms up to 
better advantage from this view point. 
I own a 10-foot fly rod, on which I 
caught the largest pike that ever fell to 
my lot. It happened thusly: Ben and I 
made the necessary preparations for a 
forenoon’s pike fishing, following the 
aforesaid methods. After some little ar- 
gument as to the course we had better 
pursue, the boat was headed upriver. 
While passing over a reef of rock 80 
rods above the mill dam, I fastened to a 
fish that almost “‘set my hair.” It soon 
became apparent that, what- 
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of the water. <A little later the fish 
showed himself. His size gave us both 
the “creeps.” No net or gaff hook to 
assist Ben in getting the fish in the boat! 
How slippery that pike was to the touch, 
Ben only knows! My friend’s hand will 
weigh 3 pounds but it failed to span that 
pike’s neck. Ben prayed for a club or 
even a husking glove, so as to end the 
struggle. Finally—what proved to be 
the last circle—the fish came close up 
to the boat and Ben nabbed him and 
dropped Mr. Pike into the skiff, where I 
unromantically sat down on him. They 
told us we were 42 minutes at it. How- 
ever that may be, the pike weighed 10 
pounds, 5 ounces. 

This experience led us to rig up a gaff 
hook, but, later, it was discarded in favor 
of the more humane landing net. One 
of the photos herewith re-produced 
shows our catch at another time. The 
larger pike on this string was caught by 
Ben and weighed 9% pounds. The oth- 
er 2 are a 6-pound pike and a 4-pound 
large mouthed bass. The other photo 
shows the writer in the very (to him) in- 
teresting process of netting a 7-pound 





ever it was with which I had 
become mixed, it had large- 
ly the best end of the scrap. | 
Another boat, in passing, | 

stopped to see the sport (and | 
to incidentally time the per- 
formance). After what 
seemed an hour to me, the | 
fish (I had finally came to 
the conclusion that it was a | 
fish and not some supposed- 
ly extinct amphibious mon- 
ster) came toward the boat. | 
Let me assure you, however, | 
that it came of its own voli- 
tion. Well—to shorten the 
struggle—here the fish was 
coaxed near the boat. A 
10-pound pike on a 10-foot 
fly rod weighs as much as 
an anvil on a corn. For five 
minutes my best efforts failed 
to get the tip of the rod out 
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Amateur photo by GLEN JoHNson, Charles City, Iowa. 
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pike. Should any member of the great 
Sports Afield Family care to know how 
a fellow feels when he has the “creeps,” 
just reverse ends with this journal and 
gaze on my reflection in the water. 
VANE SIMMONDS. 
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BREEDING HABITS OF THE CATFISH. 








Comparatively little is known of the 
breeding habits of the catfish, as its hab- 
itat is usually in muddy streams, where 
observation would be difficult, if not im- 
possible. Moreover, unlike the bass and 
other game fishes, it does not choose its 
spawning ground in the shallowest water, 
though preferring that of very moderate 
depth. At such time the fish occupy de- 
pressions in the muddy bottom, with part 
or all of their bodies concealed in lateral- 
ly extended excavations, and fishermen 
in some localities practice catching them 
by wading and thrusting their hands into 
the depressions. Considerable informa- 
tion on this subject has been gleaned of 
late through observation of a lot of yel- 
low catfish taken from the Potomac Riv- 
er and which have been in the Fish Com- 
mission aquarium at Washington since 
May, 1902. The bottom of the aquari- 
um is of slate, covered with gravel and a 
little sand to the depth of 1% or 2 inch- 
es. On July 3 it was noted that 2 of the 
fish had paired and exhibited breeding 
tendencies. They had withdrawn to one 
end of the tank and maintained them- 
selves there, the male driving away any 
others which approached. The other 
fish were thereupon removed and the 2 
in question left unmolested. The report 
of the subsequent observations says: 

‘‘The nest-making, as modified by the artificial 
conditions of the aquarium, consisted in removing 
all the stones and sand from one end and keeping 
the slate bottom scrupulously clean from all for- 
eign objects, even the smallest particles of food, 
sediment, etc. In moving the pebbles, which 
were mostly from } to }’s of an inch in diameter, 
the fish took a vertical or slightly oblique position 
and sucked a pebble into the mouth, usually be- 
yond the lips and out of sight, then swam toward 
the other end of the tank and dropped it by an 
expulsive or blowing effort. Sometimes the grav- 
els were carried only a few inches and sometimes 
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the entire length of the aquarium. Usually the 
fish swam horizontally near the bottom when car- 
rying a stone, but sometimes turned obliquely up- 
ward and dropped it from near the surface. Both 
fish participated in this operation. The removal 
of finer sediment was effected by a quick lateral 
movement of the body which caused a whirl that 
lifted and floated the particles beyond the limits 
of the nest. 

“The pair of fish more particularly under con- 
sideration, during the first night they were in the 
aquarium, removed all the gravel from over a 
space nearly 2 ft. long and 1} ft. wide, upward of 
a gallon of stones being transferred as described. 
After the second pair of fish hud cleared a similar 
space, a pint or more of gravel was scattered on 
the nest: the fish immediately began to remove 
the stones, and in a few minutes had completely 
freed the nest from gravel. The gravel—regarded 
by bass and other fishes as desirable material for 
the bottom of nests—may be removed by the cat- 
fish for two reasons: (1) To havea clean place 
for the eggs and young, so that_they may be better 
guarded and agitated; (2) to provide a smooth 
place on which to rest. 

The number of eggs deposited was es- 
timated at 2,000, and fully 99 per cent. 
of these hatched after an incubatory peri- 
od of 5 days. During the entire hatch- 
ing period both parents were incessant 
in their efforts to prevent the smothering 
of the eggs, to keep them clean, and to 
guard against intruders. The eggs were 
kept constantly agitated and aerated by 
a gentle fanning motion of the lower fins, 
and foreign particles, either on the bot- 
tom of the nest or floating near the eggs, 
were removed in the mouth or by the 
fins. The most striking act in the care 
of the eggs was the sucking of the egg 
masses into the mouth and the blowing 
of them out, this being repeated several 
times with each cluster before another lot 
was treated. The male was particularly 
active in watching for intruders, and sav- 
agely attacked the hands of the attend- 
ant who brought food, and also rushed 
at sticks or other objects introduced into 
the aquarium. Practically the entire work 
of defence was assumed by the male, al- 
though the female occasionally partici- 
pated. Continuing, the report says: 

‘* Until 6 days old the fry remained on the bot- 
tom in densely packed, wriggling masses, the larg- 
est lot in the nest and several smaller lots in other 
parts of the aquarium. On the 6th day they be- 
gan to rise vertically a few inches above the bot- 
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tom, at first falling back at once, but gradually 
remaining longer above the bottom. By the end 
of the 7th day they were swimming actively, and 
practically all collected in a school just beneath 
the surface, where they remained for two days. 
They then began to scatter, and subsequently did 
not school. During the time the fry were on the 
bottom the attentions of the parents were unre- 
laxed, and, in fact, were increased, for the tenden- 
cy of the different lots to become scattered had to 
be corrected, and the dense packing of the young 
in the corners seemed to occasion much concern. 
The masses of fry were constantly stirred as the 
eggs had been by a flirt of the fins, which often 
sent dozens of them 3 or 4 inches upward, to fall 
back on the pile.”’ 


consin River, yet are its suave and gras- 
sy hills and fields, its placid rivers and 
crystal lakes, none the less delightful. 
Rock River can show much of attractive 
scenery along its course, though its na- 
tive beauty has suffered from the touch 
of Civilization. 

To the hunter and fisherman this por- 
tion of the State is especially attractive. 
The numerous streams are abundantly 
supplied with fish, while wild-fowl of ev- 
ery description frequent the lakes. Those 
in search of rest and quiet will find them 














WHERE FISH ABOUND.—View on Rock River, a few miles below Janesville, Wis. 


Photo by Lewis Ryper, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





GLIMPSES OF SOUTHERN WISCONSIN. 





While the lake region of Wisconsin 
numbers its admirers by the thousands, 
the many charming points of interest in 
the southern part have been almost ig- 
nored by tourists. Although it cannot 
boast the rocks of Camp Douglas or the 
foamy cascades of The Dells on the Wis- 


in the sylvan shades or by the shores of 
those four lakes of Madison of which 
Longfellow sang: 


“By day the coursers of the sun 
Drink of these waters as they run 
Their swift diurnal round on high; 
By night the constellations glow 
Far down the hollow deeps below, 
And glimmer in another sky.” 


PEARL Howarp CAMPBELL. 
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T is a good thing to be contented with 
one’s lot in life. It’s dollars to 
doughnuts we are better off in the 

sphere where accident of birth and edu- 
cation has placed us; but at times one 
feels like monkeying with the Book of 
Destiny and re-arranging the programme. 
Riches may not allure nor dreams of 
honor daze; but, somehow or someway, 
things might have turned out different 
for us and more to our liking. The clod- 
hopping ploughboy would be no happier 
if Chance had posted him, statue-like in 
glittering uniform, at the entrance of a 
royal palace, for in either case tired feet 
would have been his bane. A beggar’s 
seat on the curb may be a bit harder 
than the standard style of throne; but 
in either case a cushion, or even an old 
tow sack, will help matters a whole lot. 
So, it is largely a question of one’s abil- 
ity to adapt one’s self to existing condi- 
tions as we find them. I believe the 
best contented people I ever met were 
those who had the least to be thankful 
for. It’s funny, but it’s a fact. 


* 
* * 


WHEN Sports AFIELD’s staff of tal- 
ented writers grow weary of muskrats 
and other damp and furry features, I 






































would be obliged to some one of them 
if he would “tear loose” on prairie-dogs 
for my especial benefit. They are old 
and valued acquaintances, but we have 
never become mutually confidential in 
our friendship, and to each the home 
life of the other is as a sealed book. If 
a wandering scientist should thrust his 
dishevelled locks within my hospitable 
door and inquire, “What of the prairie- 
dog and the little prairie puppies?” I 
should perforce blush in mine ignorance 
and say, “Wend we to yonder plain, 
where even now thou may’st perceive 
them at their wonted sports.” The lit- 
tle that I fail to know about prairie-dogs 
would make mighty interesting reading. 
Once I suggested to Jim Hartley, my 
neighbor, that a useful moral might be 
drawn from their reported habit of sink- 
ing a shaft clear down to water, even if 
it was a thousand feet; but he failed to 
see the point I was ‘trying to make. 
“Ye’re right, ole man,” said he; “if a 
dog’ll go a thousand feet fer warter, a 
sensible man hain’t got no excuse fer 
denyin’ hisself whiskey” —and next 
morning he saddled up for a 20-mile 
ride to the nearest military post. Maybe 
I might have accomplished more as an 
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observer of our common wild animals in 
their native haunts but for this selfsame 
drawback, the lack of appreciative and 
sympathetic assistants. It is pretty hard 
to enthuse over anything all by your 
lonesome, and it is discouraging to want 
to observe when you don’t know exactly 
how to commence. I remember running 
across a rare entomological specimen 
down in Southern Arizona and calling 
the boss of the pack train to ride over 
and see it. The Lord knows what it 
was; but I’ll bet any museum in the 
East would have welcomed it with open 
arms and a thankful heart. “Look here, 
Pete,” said I; ‘“‘Ever see one like it be- 
fore?” “Why, you dern fool,” said he; 
“it’s nuthin’ but a bug.” I guess he 
was right, but, all the same, Science may 
have suffered an irretrieveable loss when 
Pete reached for that spraddle-legged in- 
sect with his mule-whip and swiped it in- 
to utter extinction. 
* 
* * 

I RECENTLY declined an invitation to 
go hunting, the other fellow being an In- 
diana man who breeds ferrets. He sorter 
wants me to bear testimony that ferreting 
is a legitimate and enjoyable pastime, and 
I am holding aloof from temptation—just 
as I would stay out of a poker game on 
Tuesday and Friday nights when custom 
demands my presence at pink teas, car- 
pet shindigs, or progressive euchre par- 
ties. In penning my regrets, I merely re- 
peated the words of a certain 6-year-old 
Bostonian, when invited to hunt elephants 
with a juvenile cousin in New Hamp- 
shire. Quoth he, “The futility of such 
a quest seems apparent ; while, if success- 
ful the resultant sport would savor too 
strongly of primeval barbarity.” But if 
my Hoosier friend will bring his vermin 
and spend a week on my own hunting 
grounds, I can promise him the warmest 
old time of his experience. After a half- 
day in the woods, with my setter pup, 
Kaiser, to hole the game for him, it 
would be in order to wire for a further 
shipment of ferrets, and bigger ones. 
He’s a wonderful dog, that Kaiser. When 
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he pokes his nose in a hollow, and wrig- 
gles his tail, you can bank on their being 
something right there awaiting your at- 
tention. Maybe it is only a woods mouse 
or a chipmunk, but don’t be surprised if 
cautious investigations develope a skunk, 
a wild cat or an 8-foot bullsnake. It is 
all game alike to Kaiser. He will tree 
anything that walks or crawls; or, if it 
gets “‘gay” and refuses to tree, he simply 
wades in and chews the refractory var- 
mint from nasal to caudal. Give me old 
Kaiser and a sackful of good, lively, am- 
bitious ferrets, and I can promise my In- 
diana friend a testimonial letter calculated 
to please his most critical customers. 
*x 
* + 

SPEAKING of hunting with ferrets re- 
minds me of the wonderful scheme 
evolved by Bill LePage—in his day and 
time the greatest bear hunter in South- 
eastern Texas. Bill owned a pack of 
dogs that were wonders on a cold trail, 
but not thoroughly reliable at the tree. 
Let them find a week-old track of bear, 
panther or wild cat, and there was no 
stopping them until they were run toa 
stand-still; and then they would squat on 
their hams around the largest tree dis- 
coverable and jointly swear that they had 
just put put the fugitive into his hole. 
“Lemme git at him!” old Rock would 
howl—pretending to spit out a mouthful 
of hair. “Biggest critter you ever seed,” 
Spot would bellow. And then Sal and 
the pups would dance around in a perfect 
tantrum of rage and shout: “Coward!” 
“ Afeard of a lot of little dogs!” “Come 
down here and be swallowed alive!” 
“Hawg thief!” “Cornfield robber!” 
“OQo-—00-00! you big bluffer!” Whacke- 
ty-whack-whack! Bill would sail into the 
tree with his axe, and, after two or three 
hours hard work, he would get it down 
—but not a blessed varmint would he 
find. It is a wonder that he never recog- 
nized the need of shooting five of his six 
hounds as a lesson for the sixth, but Bill 
was a strong believer in the virtue of cuss 
words and his bitterest disappointment 
could be wholly alleviated by five min- 
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utes’ energetic exhortation to his erring 
pack. “Dogs are only human,” he used 
to say. ‘The best of us ’casionally makes 
mistakes—I dew, myself. Looks like 
they mought bark up a leetler tree; but 
Rock’s a pow’rful yambishus dog an’ is 
allus hankerin’ fer big game.” 


* 
*x *x 


Onze day an Italian organ grinder wan- 
dered into the neighborhood, and Bill fell 
in love with his monkey on sight. Jocko 
was a remarkably bright little chap, as 
monkeys go, and Bill cottoned to him for 
two reasons: he could climb like a squir- 
rel, and he nearly threw a fit when led 
across a bearskin rug on the veranda. 
Well, the Dago had journeyed out from 
Houston afoot, but he returned on Bill’s 
best horse, and with a nice bunch of sil- 
ver jingling in his pocket. Jocko stayed 
behind, to study bear-hunting as a fine 
art. In fact, the higher branches of the 
business were his—Bill and the dogs 
merely attending to the rudimentaries, or 
more strictly speaking, the ground work. 
When Rock, Spot and Sal and the pups 
had selected their tree and inaugurated a 
state of siege, Jocko was to go aloft, in- 
vestigate and report. It was a bully, good 
scheme, and certain to relieve Bill of 
much wearisome chopping. Envious 
neighbors shouted their derision when 
Bill rode forth in the wake of his pack 
with the monkey astride his horse’s neck, 
clinging to the saddle-horn and chatter- 
ing with fear. But what did it matter? 
Advanced thinkers, in all ages, have been 
the objects of contumely and scorn. Bill 
rode calmly on; the dogs trailed and treed 
a juvenile ’possom, and Jocko serenely 
went after it and shook it off its perch in 
the top branches. In Jocko’s estimation, 
this was merely a frolic with a house cat 
—a creature that he hated and despised. 
Presently the dogs treed again—this time 
in a big hollow sycamore. Jocko tugged 
at his chain and chattered pleadingly. 
“Go for him,” said Bill—and he went. 
A straight climb of 60 feet, an inquisitive 
peep in a yawning hollow—and then 
Jocko turned a back somersault down 
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among the dogs and was instantly 
“chawed” into shoestrings. “Leggo 
thar! Rock!” yelled Bill, clubbing the 
dogs right and left. “Drap ’im, Sal! 
That’s ole Sorrel Charlie an’ seven dol- 
lars you blame houn’s are eating on!” 
But his eloquence and arguments availed 
nothing. Jocko had found his first and 
last bear. His excessive timidity had 
brought disaster at the very threshold of 
success. 
a 
* * 

Tue night winds over the hills were 
blowing, crooning a lullaby soft and low, 
which chimed with the song of the river 
flowing down from the realm of perpetual 
snow. Bright, in the gleam of our camp- 
fire cheery, sparkled the May blossoms, 
blue and white—like the gems in the cor- 
sage of Kittie O’Leary, as we danced at 
McDuffy’s that long-gone night; while, 
white and stern in the moonbeams’ shiv- 
er, the mountain peaks shone, like her 
cold, fair face, as she grimly answered; 
“Wanst an’ feriver, I’m telling ye No!” 
to my plea for grace. Close shut, my 
eyelid a tear represses, but—strange are 
the fancies that rack one’s brain—the 
scent of the rose that decked her tresses 
rends my heart with an exquisite pain. 
“Jumpin’ Josiah!” my campmate gritted; 
“chain up the purps—thar’s a polecat 
‘round!” But my heart still longed for 
a vision flitted, as I courted sleep on the 
cold, damp ground. 

* ’ * 

Doc KEaBLEs figures my superficial 
area at 2,843 square inches—basing his 
calculation on the known diameter of a 
cactus spine and other statistics in his 
possession. He also says I must place 
less confidence in blind mules, or else re- 
lease Providence from all further respon- 
sibility in the premises. Considering that 
old Sal turned a somersault in a prairie 
dog hole, that prairie dogs and cactus 
are indigenous to this country, and that 
Doc Keables fattens on the misfortunes 
of his fellows, the force of this remark is 
not apparent to 

THE MAN wITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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THE PANTHER WENT FISHING. 





Bill was a great hunter who had seen 
life in the West, and his father before him 
was a hardy pioneer of the old school. 
We spent many happy days in the forest 
together, Bill and I; and at night by our 
camp-fire, or in our snug little tent, many 
a stirring adventure was related for my 
entertainment. Once our conversation 
turned upon the habits of the panther, as 
one had screamed in our vicinity, and 
Bill cautioned me to avoid the proximity 
of leaning trees and invariably return to 
camp before dark. Then he settled him- 
self comfortably by the stove, filled and 
lighted his pipe, and favored me with 
the following incident of his father’s early 
life: “When Father was about 12 years 
old, he lived with Grandfather in what 
was then a wild and unsettled portion of 
Maryland. In later years the family 
moved to Pennsylvania and then to Mich- 
igan; but this is a story of the Mary- 
land woods. There was a creek near 
the house, and a dam, which furnished 
water power for a small grist mill. Fa- 
ther often went to the stream to fish, and 
sometimes he would climb down into the 
flume below the dam and catch the fish 
imprisoned there, wading around and 
picking them up with his hands. One 
evening, between sundown and dusk, he 
climbed down over the slippery planking, 
aided by a rough wooden ladder made 
by nailing boards across upright beams. 
He reached the bottom all right, stepped 
into the water and began to look for fish. 
Presently he heard a slight noise and saw 
some dark object descending the ladder. 








His first thought was that it must be 
Grandfather, but on taking a second 
glance his eyes almost bulged out of their 
sockets and his heart surged up in his 
throat, for the newcomer was a monster 
panther. Father was at first too badly 
frightened to move. The panther was not 
more than 15 feet away and could easily 
have leaped on him from the ladder; but 
he did not see the boy, and came softly 
down the steps, his feet making a little 
“spat” as they dropped on the planks be- 
low. About this time Father recovered 
his senses and sprang to the ladder as the 
panther left it, climbing to the top in re- 
markably quick time. Then he sped 
homeward like the wind, momentarily ex- 
pecting to feel sharp claws tearing at his 
flesh. Safe, at last, in the cabin, it was 
several minutes before he could recover 
his breath and relate his exciting adven- 
ture, and by this time night had fallen 
and it was too dark to think of returning 
to the mill. 

“But next morning Grandfather went 
over and looked for sign, and there were 
the marks of the panther’s claws on the 
ladder and its tracks in the soft earth on 
the top of the bank. The animal had no 
doubt come to the flume to fish and pos- 
sibly was a frequent visitor. At any rate, 
Father lost his taste for fishing at that 
particular spot. But it is likely that the 
panther was also alarmed at meeting a 
rival fisherman, for Grandfather watched 
in vain for his return. Maybe he found 
a safer place for fishing; at any rate, his 
tracks were never again seen around the 
old mill.” A. D. SHAFFMASTER. 

Bronson, Michigan. 





SPORTS 
A VERY OLD FRIEND. 





I shall try to relate the incident just as 
it happened, and, as it is now only three 
days since that memorable afternoon and 
night, even the minor occurrences should 
be reasonably fresh in my memory. Per- 
haps I should add that Mrs. Ehrens gave 
me not a moment of peace until I prom- 




















“In dashed little Lewis, gripping a 
brace of plump fox squirrels."’ 


ised to chronicle the achievements of our 
sons. “For,” said she, “you’ve bothered 
the Sports Afield folks with every little 
adventure that ever befell yourself, and 
there is no earthly reason why my boys 
shouldn’t be as noted as their father.” 
Motherly pride is a wonderful thing, and 
in this particular case it is quite justifi- 
able. For there never were two boys 
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like ours. Maybe they have their faults, 
like other children, but their good points 
are so self-evident that the whole neigh- 
borhood swears by them. 

I had spent the day with a friend on 
the Sulphur River, duck shooting. To 
be more correct, we had hunted for ducks 
but failed to find them. The flight had 
passed on northward, and only two or 
three little squads of stragglers 
were discovered. Five mallards 
and a teal lay in our buggy as 
we drove homeward. The teal 
was mine; my friend had killed 
two of the mallards and pur- 
chased the others from a sawmill 
nigger. There are times when it 
is not well to return empty- 
handed from a hunting trip, and 
this was one of them. Frank and 
Lewis had cried that morning to 
||| accompany me, and their tears 
| had been in vain. Their mother 
had pleaded their case with all 
the eloquence at her 
command, and I had 
rendered an adverse de- 
cision. The boys were 
too young—they were 
8 and 6 years old re- 
spectively; moreover, 
they knew nothing of 
hunting and would 
frighten the game. This 
last point was the 
strongest in my argu- 
ment. I dwelt upon it 
at great length — pic- 
turing myself creeping 
upon an acre of feed- 
ing ducks, while the 
excited urchins in the 
distant background 
waved their hats and shouted: “Look 
out, Dad! they'll see you!” And after 
that,to go home without game would 
militate against the force of a similar 
argument at some future time. Three 
ducks apiece were not many, to be sure, 
but there would be grounds for suggest- 
ing the possibility of a still smaller bag 
had the boys gone along. 
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Usually, on returning from a trip, I find 
Frank and Lewis waiting for me at the 
lot gate—ready to take charge of my 
horse, feed him, water him, and see that 
he is made comfortable for the night. On 
this particular occasion they were not in 
evidence. Neither were they in the front 
yard, the parlor, the dining room nor the 
kitchen. 

“Looking for the 
boys?” queried Mrs. 
Ehrens, innocently. 
“Oh, they’ve gone 
hunting.” fil. 

“Gone hunting! - ||, 
Where?” 

“Over towards Red | 
River somewhere. | 
They started directly | 
after dinner.” 

“Alone?” 

“Why, the idea! 
Certainly not alone; 
I guess I have better 
sense than ¢hat/” 

“You surely haven't 
allowed them to wan- 
der off with that Smith 
youngster? or those 
half-cracked kids of 
Dutch Charlie’s?” 

“They’re in good 
company, Mr. Ehrens 
—probably preferable 
to that denied them 
earlier in the day.” 
And then that exas- 
perating woman 
turned to the piano 
and began to thrum 

“You’d Better Go "Way 

Back and Sit Down.” 
—a song that I detest. 

“You're a careful 
and considerate mother,” I remarked, 
sarcastically. 

“T hope so, dear. I certainly try to be.” 

“Permitting your children to rush into 
danger, and merely because you are fool- 
ishly angry at me. Who is with the 
boys?” 

“TI never saw him before; but he said 
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‘And he is still here—the 
same Pigeon John.”’ pa 
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he was a friend of yours, and that it would 
be all right. And hetook the boys down 
town and bought each of them a little 
shotgun and a box of shells. Wasn’t that 
kind of him? And then he hired a love- 
ly livery rig—a buggy with red wheels 
and two bright red ponies—and—” 
“Mrs. Ehrens! who in blazes was he? 
Didn’t he say? What was the idiot’s 
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name? As the father of those poor boys, 
I demand to know!” 

‘‘I shan’t tell you. There, now! It’s 
useless to ask any further questions, for 
I’ve promised not to tell till the boys 
come back—and tell I won’t. You have 
no cause to worry. I know he is an old 
friends of yours—you've often spoken of 
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him—and I'd trust the boys in his care 
for a trip clear through Texas.” 

There was nothing hysterical about 
this. Just a plain, matter-of-fact state- 
ment, punctuated with re-assuring smiles. 
An old friend of mine? I ate my supper 
in thoughtful silence, but could imagine 
no plausible solution to the problem my 
wife had prepared for me. It was now 
pitch dark and the boys had not yet 
returned. 

“I am going out to do a little quiet de- 
tective work,” said I, lighting a cigar and 
picking up my hat. “ Probably I can get 
a pointer at the livery stable.” 

“The night man is on duty now,” sug- 
gested my thoughtful helpmate. 

“Or at the gun store?” 

“There are four such establishments 
in town. Come and smoke in the parlor. 
I am going to practice that new Hia- 
watha two-step. I know you'll like it.” 

“Will you tell me, madame, what d—d 
scoundrel has lured my poor boys—” 

“Hush!” 

Mrs. Ehrens’ forefinger was lifted warn- 
ingly: there was a clatter of stamping 
feet in the hallway; then the door swung 
open and in dashed little Lewis, his chub- 
by hands gripping a brace of plump fox- 
squirrels. Bless his little heart! how 
tickled he was, to be sure. I wanted to 
be angry, but couldn’t find it in my heart. 
Frank entered more cautiously, evidently 
expecting trouble, and in a manner pre- 
pared for it, since he was carrying a 
single-barrel gun in the crook of either 
elbow. 

“Did you kill them, Lewie?” asked 
his mother, quietly. 

“The biggest one, Mamma. I shot 
the biggest one and Frank shot the other 
—and Oh! it was so far away!” 

“Yep,” chuckled some one from the 
semi-gloom of the hallway. “Dam good 
shot. Hit um square in um belly—dam 
hard, too!” 

“Pigeon John!” I shouted. ‘Oh, you 
confounded old rascal! Let me get at 
you.” 

“Hello, boy!” grinned the old Choc- 
taw—the dearly loved friend of my youth 
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—stalking forward with extended hand, 
“Glad to see um. Got good camp place 
—smart squaw with short tongue—pap- 
pooses smart, too—dam smart. Call me 
Unc’ Pigeon.” 

“What did you call him just now,” 
asked Mrs. Ehrens, pitilessly. 

“I heard um say ‘dam scoundrel,” 
said John, solemnly. “Boy say um 
again before Pigeon John goes ’way. 
Smart pappooses—John goin’ stay an’ 
learn um things.” 

And he is still here. The same Pig- 
eon John; as erect and muscular as in the 
old days; his hair but slightly tinged with 
grey; his eyes still as-piercing as the orbs 
of an eagle. Oh, yes, he is here, and for 
the time being he owns the ranch. Frank 
and Lewis think he is “about right,” and 
I encourage them in the belief. AndI 
have noticed that, while Mrs. Ehrens fre- 
quently goes to the piano at his invita- 
tion, she has never yet chosen the song 
she played for me when I returned from 
my last duck hunt. J. F. ExRens. 

Texarkana, Texas. 





A GIRL’S FIRST HUNT. 





‘The horse is ready,” called Bob from 
the yard. “All right, I'll be there in a 
minute,” answered Father, as he took his 
gun from its case. “Can I go, Pa?” 
asked Birt, coming from the kennels with 
Lola Queen II. and Queen Ellice II,; “if 
there’s no room in the wagon, Mame and 
I can come over in the boat.” “Can I, 
Pa?” I pleaded from the open window; 
“It would be such fun to actually go 
hunting.” ‘I don’t care,” he replied, as 
he got in the wagon and started down the 
drive, and you may be sure I was not 
long putting on a heavier dress, a sweat- 
er and a pair of leggins. In five minutes 
I had broken the news to Mother, dressed, 
and was again with Birt. 

“Mr. Bland and Bobby are not going * 
to hunt with Papa,” said Birt; “they'll 
drop him at Paul’s, and go on after par- 
tridges. If we hurry we can beat him to 
the marsh.” The tide was very low and 
pulling the boat through the eel-grass 
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was hard work, but at last we landed on 
the marshy shore. I had often gone 
afield with Father to work his dogs, but 
this was to be my first hunt, and with my 
own gun. Papa had recently bought a 
new hammerless double-barrel and had 
given me his old Parker. It had ham- 
mers, but I did not care so long as it was 
agun. We loaded, so as to be in readi- 
ness for game, and Birt showed me where 
they went duck hunting and told me that 
he might get a shot. Then we left the 
marsh for the bottom lands where the 
quail feed, and there we were joined by 
Father and Lola. We walked 


woods and we did not go back after them. 
As we worked down toward our boat the 
dog pointed again on a single bird, and 
Father told us not to shoot, as he thought 
it was the mother of a young covey. The 
tide had arisen and we had to wade to 
our boat through water nearly knee deep. 
Papa did not mind, for he was wearing 
waterproof moosehide hunting boots, but 
Birt and I got realdamp. The news that 
I had killed 2 birds was shouted to the 
home folks from the front lawn, and then 
I ran to tell Mother and sister Lina and 
get ready for dinner. When we came 





on for a long time, and it 
was great fun to see Lola 
working; but I began to 
think we would never find a 
quail, Just then, Lola came 
to a stand and “ froze stiff,” 
as Birt says. Papa said: 
“Give Mame the first shot.” 
I missed with my first barrel 
as the birds got up, but with 
the second I hit something 
besides the air. Papa and 
Birt each made a double, for, 
though Birt is only 12, he is 
a crack shot; but they were 
surprised to find that I could 
shoot a little, too. We fol- 
lowed the covey, but could 
not find the birds again; 
and then we came to a lit- 
tle wooded swamp and Papa 
told us to keep our eyes 
peeled for partridges. I 
got up on a large stone and 
could then see Lola pointing. Before I 
could tell Birt, a partridge flushed with a 
noise that made me jump, and, of course, 
Father got him. Soon afterwards Papa 
looked at his watch, and said it was 4 
o'clock and time we were hunting in the 
bottom lands. As we were going down 
we got up one more partridge, but he was 
out of range. It was not long before Lola 
found game and about 20 quail arose at 
our approach. We killed 4 out of the 
flock, Father making a double, while Birt 
and I got 1 each. The birds flew to the 
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into the dining room I saw a new rifle 
lying on the gun cabinet, and Birt and I 
could not tell where it had come from. 
But presently Mr. Bland and Bobby came 
in, and with them was Mr. Harry Wilson; 
and then I remembered that Harry had 
promised Birt a rifle if he would go to 
school every day during the term. “Why 
don’t you all talk at once?” asked Papa, 
as we stood telling all about our hunt. 
And then we remembered that dinner was 
ready and that we all were very hungry. 
Groton, Conn. STELLA M. Denison. 














LANTERN SLIDES, 





ELEVENTH PAPER. 

For those who own a magic lantern 
perhaps the best way to preserve and 
and show photographs is to make them 
into lantern slides. The slides can be 
made direct from the negative if of suit- 
able size, or, if large, copied by the aid 
of the camera. The first thing to be con- 
sidered in all slides is the density, as they 
must be very thin and transparent, much 
more so than the ordinary negative used 
in printing. For this reason developers, 
such as Eikonogen, giving detail and lit- 
tle density, are best. Special lantern 
slide plates are made which are more suit- 
able for the purpose than plain dry plates. 

The method of making a slide is as fol- 
lows: Choose a negative the same size 
as the proposed plate, carry it to the dark 
room and place it in a printing frame. 
Then, working by the light of a ruby 
lamp, place a plate in the frame with its 
film side toward that of the negative, rais- 
ing the glass in the lamp and allowing 
the slide to print by the white light, which 
will require from 10 to 25 seconds; then 
develope, being careful to keep the slide 
perfectly clear and as transparent as pos- 
sible. Use a fresh hypo fixing bath each 
time, washing and drying the slide as you 
would an ordinary negative. Slides may 
be toned in a very strong gold toning 
bath and also colored with the special 
lantern slide paints. Ifa slide is wanted 


from a large negative, a sheet of ground 
glass should be placed against a clear sky 
as a backing for the negative, and, with 
the slide in the camera, any desired re- 
duction may be made. To secure a slide 
from a painting or engraving, first make 


a negative and then proceed as I have de- 
scribed above. Where figures or draw- 
ings only are required on slides, they may 
be quickly and cheaply marked in with 
any sharp pointed instrument on a glass 
thickly coated with smoke. 

E. T. CALDWELL, 


————_ 


WHERE THE CURRENT LEADS. 


Occasionally one will meet with indi- 
viduals who confess to an overwhelming 
fear of streams and lakes, to whom the 
rippling music of a tiny brook seems a 
grim menace and who would risk all man- 
ner of perils ashore rather than step foot 
in the most stable of craft. To such the 
almost universal love of aquatic sports is 
a riddle past solving, but fortunately 
these over-timid ones are few in number 
and their terror is not contagious. To 
the average person, of whatever age, there 
is nothing more enjoyable than a boat 
ride. It is natural that the novice should 
prefer smooth water; but with some slight 
experience comes a confidence in the tight 
planking under foot and presently there 
is a feeling of delight when choppy waves 
rock the boat or turbulent rapids foam 
and roar a warning at its approach. But 
the acme of pleasure is to drift with the 
current; to see the shores slipping by in 
the ceaseless play of sunlight and shadow. 

The original of our engraving is the 
work of E. M. Miller—an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer of Des Moines, 
Iowa, who died in California some months 
since. Mr. Miller’s camera had accom- 
panied him in his wanderings through 
many States, and among his effects were 
found hundreds of beautiful negatives, of 
which our illustration is an example. 
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TRIMMING PRINTS. 





One of the faulty tendencies of the am- 
ateur photographer in trimming prints is 
to leave too many superficial areas—thus 
losing sight of the general effect. At the 
beginning the amateur shrinks from the 
necessary operation of trimming, for fear 
of cutting a trifle too far into the print. 
It is this inherent fear and timidity that 
allow the numerous fearful caricatures of 
the human form divine and landscapes 
with wonderful effects to be distributed 
about among his most intimate and ami- 
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process. In these days of added con- 
veniences and handy adjuncts, the use of 
some of the popular designs in masks is 
advised, as their use has an educating in- 
fluence upon the study of the pictorial 
effects in the picture. Pictorial excel- 
lence, not size, should be the aim of all 
true amateurs. 

It is a difficult matter to lay down any 
general principles determining how much 
a print requires trimming off its top or 
sides, but this much may be said: 
Whether or no the print is to be cut 
lengthwise or vertically, as a rule de- 
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Amateur photo by E. M. Miter, Des Moines, Iowa. 





CURRENT LEADS. 





able friends. The longer the photogra- 
pher practices his art, the more willing 
he becomes to sacrifice any portion of a 
print for the sake of the appearance of 
the finished result. Sometimes he goes 
so far as to sacrifice an 8x1o print for a 
little gem of a 4x5 print, but it requires 
some little time for the novice to attain 
this point of discernment. Frequently 
some of the most ordinary prints are 
made to stand out with a peculiar inter- 
est and attraction—all made possible by 
using good judgment in the trimming 


pends upon whether the main lines or 
masses run up and down the picture or 
from side to side. The shape of the pict- 


ure should, in the main, follow the gen- 


eral appearance of these lines and masses. 
The more pronounced these lines, the 
more desirable, and to get this effect it 
will often be found necessary to trim the 
picture until it is a mere slip of the 
original. 

It is a great step gained when the be- 
ginner has learned to accentuate the lines 
of his picture by conforming the shape of 
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the final result to them. ‘ How shall I 
tell whether such and such cutting will 
improve the picture or not?’’ is a ques- 
tion which naturally arises. It is no 
doubt a questionable gain to cut up good 
prints, just to see how they will come out. 
Get four strips of smooth, dark paper an 
inch or two longer each way than the 
print you wish to change. Place these 
strips over the print, moving them in or 
out so as to enlarge or decrease the area; 
after a little practice it will be easy to 
judge what the amount of trimming 
should be. The moving of these strips 
and noting the pictorial values of the dif- 
fering surface will enable the worker to 
get the desired effect before any cutting 
is done. Here it is well to note that such 
cut down prints often look very uninvit- 
ing when mounted in the centre of a 
space prepared for the full size which is 
to be used. To do away with this, a sim- 
ple mount may be prepared of any rough 
surface paper by cutting a piece of tin or 
copper a little larger than the reduced 
print. Cut off a piece of the drawing 
paper of the outside size required, place 
the little slat of tin or copper in the cen- 
tre and put the whole under strong pres- 
sure. This, if properly done, will give a 
sunken centre upon which to mount the 
print. It will be surrounded by a very 
effective rough surface mount, and will 
look at a distance like a engraving actu- 
ally printed from a copper plate back. 
The squares of drawing paper may be cut 
any size and the print lightly fastened to 
it by paste, but the result of the other 
method will be worth the extra labor 
necessary to get it. 

It is well worth the time bestowed up- 
on it to consider very carefully how much 
cutting down is required, and the out- 
come of intelligent trimming will often 
surprise the worker. A little knowledge 
of the laws of composition often enables 
one to get two pictures, where the pho- 
tographer expected to have only one. 
Sometimes two distinct subjects are 
caught on a single plate, each with lines 
leading to the opposing points of inter- 
est. These, with a little manipulation, 
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will make two pictures, the print being 
cut into equal or unequal parts as the 
subjects allow. Sometimes a print is 
marred by heavy trees, straight wall or 
hedge lines, and by trimming this away 
a choice bit will be left. It is a good rule 
to see not how much of a print may be 
saved, but how much can be gotten rid 
of without destroying the real beauty of 
the scene. There is no difficulty in trim- 
ming prints, and yet it often seems to 
present one to the amateur until he has 
made up his mind to study it. An ordi- 
nary penknife will do as well as any oth- 
er, provided it be a good one. A cutting 
glass the size of the prints is another req- 
uisite and a sheet of food, strong, thick 
glass with a perfectly smooth surface are 
others. The second sheet of glass should 
be very much larger than the cutting one. 
Before using the cutting shape, work it 
back and forth on a piece of stone—the 
door-step will do—until one side is thor- 
oughly lined and marked by the process, 
This will insure its not slipping on the 
print just at the critical moment the knife 
stroke is to be made. Place the large 
sheet of glass on a perfectly level surface, 
and one strong enough to bear pressure. 
See that it is level or the pressure will be 
liable to crack across and become use- 
less. Now place the print to be trimmed 
face upward on the glass and put upon 
it the roughened side of the cutting 
shape. If there are any straight lines in 
the composition, it is best to commence 
cutting at the side to which these lines 
are nearest or parallel. Having the cut- 
ting shape straight along as required, 
spread out the fingers of the left hand 
upon it to keep it steady, and, taking the 
knife in the right hand, and placing the 
blade at the top close to the cutting 
shape, make one strong, clean cut to the 
bottom, repeating it if the trimming does 
not come off at once, which it should do. 
One side is now satisfactorily trimmed. 
One side of the cutting shape is gotten 
exactly even with it and we proceed to 
cut the next side in the same manner, un- 
til all is finished. ALLAN R. PARRISH. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 





When a certain class of literature 
achieves a temporary popularity, a rush 
of production naturally follows ; for writ- 
ers are bread winners and as such must 
watch and meet the trend of demand. 
Most naturally, too, publishers are quite 
as eager to garner their own share of 
the unexpected harvest and many works 
of doubtful merit are foisted upon the 
confiding public, hastening the inevitable 
outcome. When a good thing is over- 
done it becomes a “fad,” glittering, al- 
luring, but ephemeral—its unprofitable 
glory bought at the cost of speedy death. 
Worse still, many of the butterfly chas- 
ers who join in its pursuit are led into 
the marshes and brambles and return 
from the chase empty-handed and dis- 
heartened. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for March is 
an article from our venerable naturalist, 
John Burroughs, pointing out and com- 
menting upon the harm that has been 
done by ambitious though uninformed 
writers of books on natural history. The 
article is at once interesting and timely; 
for the study of nature should not de- 
generate to the level of a fad; neither 
should nature students be misled by 
money-seeking space-writers with more of 


ingenuity than knowledge, even though 
these writers are widely accredited as au- 
thorities by firms publishing their books. 
Mr. Burroughs’ attack is principally di- 
rected against Ernest Thompson Seton 
and his imitator, Rev. William J. Long, 
but his arraignment of their literary 
methods applies as well to those of a 
host of less widely known writers who 
have learned to pose as observers of na- 
ture since such posing became profitable. 
He denounces the practice of dispensing 
large pellets of fiction lightly sugar-coat- 
ed with facts, the weaving of poetical fan- 
cies into fabrics to be marketed under a 
guarantee of strength, or, in a word, “the 
dissemination of false notions of nature.” 
He points out the plain demarcation di- 
viding the respective territories of Sci- 
ence and Romance and urges its main- 
tenance. And doubtless John Burroughs 
is right. Inasmuch as it aroused a new 
interest in natural history and has sent 
thousands of enthusiastic observers afield, 
the late tidal wave of “nature books” 
was a good thing; if it subsides before 
the good it has wrought is undone, the 
credit must be given the sturdy, con- 
scientious naturalist who, of all men, 
could safely stay with a word the pro- 
gress of Setonism, despite its plausible 
inaccuracies and misleading glamour. 





ANENT THE GAME HOG. 





The game hog is a “despisable cuss”’; 
there can be no doubt about it. He is 
not exemplary, not moral; has little 
thought for the feelings of others. Eleven 
months in the year he is at desk, bench 
or furnace; so, when he does get an out- 
ing to a game country, he doesn’t know 
how to act. Does he bring dogs, guns, 
friends and case goods from New York 
clear out to Nebraska, stir up a thousand 
ducks while viewing the scenery along 
the North Platte, walk among them with 
unmoved breast, and, after bagging three 
of the smallest he can find (for fear of 
being called a game hog), Does he then 
ostentatiously put up his traps and go 
back to N’ Yawk, to brag about the ducks 
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he didn’t kill? Not on your life. He 
walks and smokes and shoots and kills, 
until, if it is a good day, he gets all the 
ducks he can carry. He will argue that 
none are wasted; that they are all used 
—but so are the dollars that the burglar 
takes out of his victim’s safe ‘all used.” 
Is that a justification? He will argue 
that he gets out rarely, comes a long dis- 
tance and his trip is expensive. Is that 
an excuse for taking more than his share 
of the fun and the ducks? I trow not. 
If the law allows a man ¢hree ducks and 
he walks all day and gets only one, I 
think, myself, the State ought to be made 
to pay him for the two he didn’t get ; but 
I have no patience with the game hog 
who under any pretence would kill four. 

I know there is the land hog, who ab- 
sorbs whole townships, and the money 
hog, who gobbles all he can get—but 
that is a business proposition. In stocks 
and wheat and coal a man is expected to 
hog the whole thing; but when he goes 
out with a dog and a gun, let us teach 
him that the hog business must cease; 
that he may exhibit his outfit and take 
quiet exercise and look at the scenery; 
but, when it comes to shooting, he is in 
duty bound to stop as soon as he gets 
quail enough for a pot-pie or ducks 
enough for a mess. 

There is too much of this indiscrimi- 
nate killing, anyhow; and, if the signs of 
the times go for anything, one of these 
days the Soft-hearted Sisters or the 
Brothers of Boo Hoo will bring it up 
witha roundturn. We kill for food, for 
wool, for hides, furs, horns, feathers, ivo- 
ry, glue, bristles—even for sponges and 
pearls. From the squab to the ox, from 
the oyster to the ostrich, from the eel to 
the elephant—nothing escapes us. We 
must eat flesh, we must wear shoes and 
clothing, we must adorn ourselves. Out 
upon it all! Let us spare the feelings of 
the tender-hearted. Let us throw Trade, 
Commerce and Comfort to the wind. Let 
us eat beans, wear burlap, go barefoot, 
and stop killing altogether—in the hope 
that we may also stop the tearful talk of 
people who fill their stomachs with veal 
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cutlets and cold lamb, in order that they 
may properly “shrink” at the Cruelties 
of Creation! Dan DE Fog. 


— 


CONCERNING BIRD STUDY. 








I have often wondered why, when we have so good a 
medium as Sports AFIELD for the exchange of opinions 
and observations on all the outdoor studies, we hear from 
80 few of the bird lovers in the way of practical notes. A 
great many of us live in large cities, where most people 
imagine that few birds are to be found; yet in thesesame 
city parks there have been seen nearly 150 different spe- 
cies. In the spring and summer of 1902 I noted about 130 
different species on the Wooded Island in Jackson Park 
(Chicago), albeit I had no time but Sundays and a few 
Saturday afternoons to watch them. There are many 
others who take notes faithfully every year, hut, after 
writing them, they put their note-books fone some 
safe place and there they stay and do none of the rest of 
us any good. Let us all look through our old note-books 
and let some one else profit by what we have observed. 

ARTHUR WOOD VAN PELT. 





While the above suggestions relating 
to the exchange of opinions and results 
of observation regarding our common 
birds are along lines worthy of com- 
mendation, we would be ungrateful if we 
failed to acknowledge the fact that Mr. 
Compton, Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Blines, Prof. Rice and many others have 
been very liberal, entertaining and in- 
structive in their observations on birds in 
general. 

We take it, however, that Mr. Van 
Pelt’s letter is intended more particular- 
ly to apply to birds that are usually 
found within the limits of large cities, 
and can cheerfully commend observing 
qualities in any bird student who can 
note the presence of 130 different species 
on the Wooded Island in Jackson Park, 
Chicago. This will no doubt be sur- 
prising information to many, and an in- 
spiring thought to the ornithologist who 
finds a wide and ample field for observa- 
tion and study at his very door. It would 
be an interesting work for any ardent 
student of bird lore, or even young or- 
nithologists of the Chicago schools, to 
name, classify and describe these Jackson 
Park birds and by a publication of their 
observations in these columns afford 
much entertaining instruction to a wide 
circle of appreciative readers. It would 
be extremely interesting to learn whether 
birds that are closely associated with 
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humanity show any resultant traits or 
habits different from those of the same 
species that make their homes in forests 
far from the habitations of men; anda 
theme for speculation as well, why one 
pair of robins or other birds will get as 
close to a dwelling as tree or convenient 
nook will allow, to build their nest, while 
others of the same species rear their 
brood in lonely forest depth. Why is it, 
as some travellers from Birdland tell us, 
that, while we often find the nests of 
robin, catbird and even the quarrelsome 
jay in close proximity, we‘rarely if ever 
find two robins building in the same tree? 
Why is it that an abandoned nest or the 
material composing the same, even when 
two broods are reared in one season, is 
never occupied or used the second time? 
One may often find these old nests re- 
maining almost intact, but, no matter how 
tempting the location or how difficult it 
may be to find like material or a substi- 
tute therefor, birds always ignore them 
and go cheerfully to work constructing 
absolutely new homes. It is a well- 
known fact that in rural towns where 
trees are cultivated to any extent, birds 
will forsake the surrounding groves or 
forests, if such there be, and locate with- 
in the town, and this fact alone might 
form an attractive theme for the applica- 
tion of philosophy and exercise of spec- 
ulation. There are a thousand queries 
connected with this interesting subject 
and even the watching of a single bird 
for a whole day might result in filling 
whole columns with interesting observa- 
tions. Birdland, to the ardent and ob- 
serving student, is indeed a prolific field; 
and joyous bird life is so closely con- 
nected with and so much a part of our 
own, that we can never tire of its melody 
or medley. Tuos. H. FRASER. 


— 





A SPANKING BREEZE. 





The photo on our front cover is one 
well calculated to stir the pulse of every 
man with a drop of sailor blood in his 
composition; and we can call to mind 
many hundreds of friends whose lot is 


now cast far from the salt gales of Old 
Ocean in whom this picture will arouse 
memories of glorious days afloat. Hav- 
ing often sailed the same course here de- 
picted, the writer can vouch for the exhil- 
arating beauty of a sail in Puget Sound, 
where there is ample verge and room 
enough for an army of enthusiastic 
yachtsmen. For this artistic and sports- 
manlike photograph we are indebted to 
Walter P. Miller of Seattle, whose picture 
gives a very characteristic view of his 
beautiful home city. 








LITTLE GENEVE AND JOE. 





A WEE BABY FRIEND. 





In sending us the accompanying pho- 
tograph of his winsome little daughter, 
Geneve, with her favorite setter ‘“ Joe,” 
J.C. Jenkins of Neligh, Neb., says: ‘‘ This 
little girl, though only 2% years old, has 
in that time had the chicken-pox, meas- 
les, whooping-cough, la grippe and pneu- 
monia twice each, and the small-pox, not 
to mention other ailments incident to 
childhood; but she is today as chipper 
as a cricket and is longing for summer 
to come, so she can go with her Pa and 
catch some ‘shish.’ She is a great lover 
of the pictures in Sports AFIELD and 
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feels sorry for the Man with the Type- 
writer, because ‘he ain’t dot no toat on.’”’ 

We take off our hat to Miss Geneve! 
With her love for fishing, fondness for 
Sports AFIELD, and continued cheerful- 
ness in spite of affliction, she may in later 
years be trusted to find perfect enjoyment 
in angling in Nebraska’s streams, even 
though the ‘“‘shish” may be fewer and 
smaller than now. 


— 





REAL AND SHAM NATURAL HISTORY. 





In the March Atlantic Monthly our 
greatly venerated and beloved John Bur- 
roughs, the most eminent naturalist of 
the United States, calls a certain type of 
would-be authorities in animal lore to a 
halt in no uncertain terms. To John 
Burroughs a spade is a spade—not an 
automobile—and a sham is not only a 
sham but a shame, especially when the 
sham takes the substance of a bogus au- 
thority on the ways and customs of the 
birds and animals of which Mr. Bur- 
roughs has made a life study. 

This particular modern school of ani- 
mal lore may have had its origin in Joel 
Chandler Harris’s admirable Uncle Re- 
mus stories. Certain it is that as far back 
as AEsop’s time animals were made to 
pose as having speech and somewhat 
supernatural reasoning powers. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s Jungle Tales contain mod- 
ern contributions to animal lore, but no 
one seems to have taken these writers 
seriously—no attempt having been made 
to mislead the reader through claims of 
original discovery or personal observa- 
tion. To this class of fiction Mr. Bur- 
roughs takes no exception. It is when 
writers of fiction overstep the bounds of 
Truth and assert that certain ways, man- 
ners and customs of the birds of the air 
and denizens of the field and forest have 
come under personal observation of the 
writer, and when such ways, manners and 
customs are entirely foreign to the testi- 
mony of those best qualified to judge, 
that John Burroughs calls “Halt!” and 
says: ‘Why should any one palm off 
such stuff on an unsuspecting public as 
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veritable natural history? . . . Whena 
man, writing or speaking of his own ex- 
perience, says without qualification that 
he has seen a thing, we are expected to 
take him at his word.”’ 

It may be that the innate honesty of 
Mr. Burroughs leads him to take these 
writers and speakers too seriously, and 
that the public is not so unsuspecting as 
he thinks. It is not likely that Ernest 
Thompson Seton or the Rev. William J. 
Long will be known a generation hence 
as authorities on natural history. As well 
say that Zsop was a naturalist and de- 
cided that foxes were very fond of grapes 
when they did not hang tgo high. Asop, 
however, did not claim to have been pres- 
ent when the fox decided the grapes 
were too sour to tackle, if my childhood’s 
memory holds true; otherwise it is just 
possible he might at the present day be 
classed with such leaders as Darwin and 
Agassiz. There is a delicate charm in 
reading about the private life of Br’er 
Rabbit, Br’er ’Possum, Br’er Fox and 
Br’er Terrapin as depicted by Harris that 
the stern facts of natural history cannot 
subdue. There is a fascination in the ad- 
ventures of Mowgli, Grey Brother and 
the wolf pack—heroes of Kipling’s Jun- 
gle Tales—that has no rival in any work 
of natural history ever written. Yet no 
one over 6 years of age ever read these 
stories and believed the fancies of the 
author to be borne out in fact. It re- 
mained for Thompson Seton and the 
Rev. Mr. Long, imitators of others, to 
add to the extra demand for salt by 
claiming veracity for what the public has 
hitherto accepted as romance. 

It would shock all America to learn 
that George Washington never chopped 
down his father’s favorite cherrytree ; but 
the fact remains that this historical false- 
hood was manufactured by the compiler 
of the first history of the United States 
in a little book-shop in Boston. Frank- 
lin’s kite is said to be also a mythical 
legend. These anecdotes — written to 
make an otherwise dry and uninteresting 
description of time and events interesting 
—have grown into our history, until they 
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THE LATE WILLIAM N. BYERS OF COLORADO. 





have become such important parts of the 
foundation that to tear them out would 
mean the undermining of all history of 
our nation. Just this is what is meant 
by the highly imaginative narratives 
of writers of animal stories who claim 
them as facts, that these erroneous ob- 
servations may creep into the natural 
history of the future, and, being dis- 
proved, will tend to nullify the life-work 
of honest and conscientious observers 
like John Burroughs. 

Mr. Burroughs sees this element of 
danger and he is right to warn us. 
Thompson Seton is not content with 
writing about animals he (alone) has 
known, but he spreads his entertaining, 
though misleading, observations still 
more thoroughly by means of the lec- 
ture platform at so much per night, and 
the “so much per” is by no means a 
modest stipend. 

The time is passing when the reader 
of natural history can readily turn ob- 


server. Wild animal life is getting cor- 
nered, and the extinct species are being 
added to rapidly. Time alone can tell 
whether the authority of the future will 
be honest John Burroughs’ careful and 
truthful works or Thompson Seton’s 
skillfully woven facts, fancies and va- 
garies. Cuar.Les P. HuBBARD. 


—<>—___ 


WILLIAM N. BYERS. 





In the recent passing away of Hon. 
William N. Byers, in the 73d year of 
his age, the West loses one of its ablest 
pioneers, the State of Colorado an emi- 
nent citizen and the Sportsman Brother- 
hood one of its most amiable members. 

Mr. Byers was among the first settlers 
at Omaha in 1854, and came to Denver 
in 1859. He was closely followed by the 
first press and printing office ever brought 
into the then Territory of Colorado, from 
whence issued on the evening of April 
22,1859, the initial number of the Rocky 
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Mountain News—a newspaper which Mr. 
Byers conducted for 19 years, and which 
owes much of its present solidity and use- 
fulness to his care and sound judgement. 
During the earlier years of Sports 
AFIELD’s life (when the magazine was 
printed in Denver) Mr. Byers was a val- 
ued friend and contributor. He knew the 
West in a way that few men know it 
nowadays, and his knowledge of the nat- 
ural history of our country was very 
complete, as he had hunted and fished a 
great deal, both in the Far West and 
along the Atlantic seaboard—especially 
in Florida, where he used to delight in 
spending a few months of each year. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 





Camp FIRES IN THE WILDERNESS, or Val- 
uable Information for Campers and 
Sportsmen, with an account of Travels 
in the Wilds of Maine, New Bruns- 
wick and Canada. By E. W. Burt. 
National Sportsman Press; Boston, 
Mass.; 1902. Price, $1.00. 

The above is the insinuating and at- 
tractive title to a rather dull book. The 
work seems to have been undertaken and 
carried forward, not for the instruction 
and entertainment of the general reader 
in a wide and prolific field, but solely for 
the purpose of making a book; and the 
author’s principal display of wisdom con- 
sists in the fact that, after devoting many 
pages to the instruction of hunter and 
tourist, he fails to follow such instruction 
in the slightest particular when he goes 
abroad himself. Mixed metaphor and 
distorted simile follow each other with 
startling frequency and the patient read- 
er might give up at an early stage, only 
that the widest border lines of strenuous 
hyperbole are passed in order to evolve 
situations that strain the imagination to 
an interesting though painful degree. 

On page 93 we find this extraordinary 
figure: ‘Black clouds were rolling over 
the mountains, driving the waves before 
them in angry billows.” This is certain- 
ly picturesque and sufficient to awaken 
the dullest imagination and inspire the 
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average reader to seek farther afield for 
wider grandeur. Again we read that: 
“Above our heads the dazzling sun shines 
from a clear blue sky, brilliant with sun- 
shine,” and that “From the soft, dry 
earth a partridge rises with a mighty 
roar.” Still, the author is kind and mer- 
ciful to his readers in that he does not 
always keep them suspended among 
these heights of grandeur; for “Anona 
rustle by the path engages our attention, 
and, wondering what the noise may be, 
we find it is a puny, harmless toad.” 
Writing of a hemlock tree that had 
been uprooted by lightning—an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon ia itself—the au- 
thor adds to the wonder by saying that 
“‘The great roots that have been its hope 
for ages are torn from their bed of earth 
and wave in anger at defeat.” 

On one occasion the author, with some 
companions went in a steam launch ona 
mining expedition among the copper 
bearing islands of the North, and it is to 
be regretted, perhaps, that this prospect- 
ing expedition did not prove successful. 
Such an event might have obliterated or 
forestalled the idea of making a book. 
In this connection miners will be amused 
to learn that, after drilling a three-foot 
hole in the rock and placing a dynamite 
cartridge therein, they attached a fuse 
“that would burn /fteen minutes and 
rushed wildly away.” 

Still, the book has one redeeming qual- 
ity. Its illustrations are excellent—more 
especially that of an albino deer photo- 
graphed at the edge of a beautiful lake; 
in fact all the illustrations are well chosen 
and well arranged and tell their own 
story with a clearness and beauty to 
which the pen of the author is unhappi- 
ly a stranger. Tuos. H. FRASER. 


* 
* * 


How to Buitp A Launcu. With ‘Gen- 
eral Instructions for the Care and Run- 
ning of Gas Engines. By Chas.G. 
Davis. Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 
New York; 1903. Price, $1.50. 
This book, containing 160 pages dis- 

scriptive of launch building in every de- 
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tail and containing over 100 diagrams 
and illustrations, is a very valuable guide 
for the amateur boat builder who has 
some skill in the use of tools. The au- 
thor in his introduction very truthfully 
says that “more than half the joys of 
boating are found in building and pro- 
viding one’s own boat by one’s own la- 
bor and skill.” And since the rapid de- 
velopment of the gas engine has put so 
many launches on the market that hun- 
dreds of people now enjoy boating who 
were not before interested, this book will 
be a boon to those who delight in con- 
structing as well as sailing a boat. 

Written in a clear and interesting style, 
with diagrams and explanations easily 
comprehended, this book will appeal to 
the mathematical and artistic eye of any 
reader and prove enjoyable, even though 
such reader should not design building a 
boat. 


* 
* * 

PorMs OF PEACE AND PiEcEs OF War. 
By Floyd D. Raze, Principal of the 
Public Schools, Montague, Mich. 
This book contains many sweet poems 

and several that merit an enduring place 
in the literature of the time. It is the 
author’s second venture in the world of 
song,and we bespeak for it an appreci- 
ative welcome among the lovers of true 
melody throughout the land. 

It has been said that the world is sur- 
feited with and aweary of poetry. This 
may be true of rhyme—the rhyme of the 
mocking-bird and jingle of light verse; 
but a desire for the true in song can nev- 
er satiate,and every new singer with a 
genius and a soul for word music will 
find a welcome worthy of his work. 

Mr. Raze begins his work with “The 
Old Canoe’”’—a poem by the author’s 
father that is replete with melody and 
sentiment and closes thus: 

“There’s a beautiful realm beyond the skies, 
Where a smile of peace forever lies 
On the silver sea and the tranquil shore; 
There a maiden waits forevermore ; 
And she softly trims her silken sail 
To catch the breath of the scented gale; 


And she tunes her harp with an anthem sweet, 
As she ’waits the approach of my weary feet.” 
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The author’s Poems of School are 
amusingly entertaining and will be ap- 
preciated particularly by students and 
others engaged in educational work. In 
his Poems of Youth, we find one entitled 
Time that will compare favorably with 
those of Bryant or Longfellow upon the 
same subject, and in Miscellaneous Poems 
“The Stork” will delight those who 
have an interest in that emblematic bird. 
Poems of War and Patriotism will stir the 
ardor of the soldier and statesman, and 
in fact every lover of song in every phase 
of true life will find something to en- 
tertain, amuse or exalt. 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 


<—_ 
> 





THE preservation of game on a large 
scale, as practiced in Great Britain, is 
charged with having brought about the 
destruction of practically all forms of wild 
life other than game—the wood pigeon, 
plover and rook perhaps alone excepted. 
From morn till eve, and often in the stilly 
night, the gamekeeper is abroad with 
murderous gun, slaughtering every crea- 
ture which might, by the utmost stretch 
of imagination, be suspicioned of working 
harm to the game birds or their eggs. 
The flirt of a wing in the thicket brings 
a shot in reply, and trigger is pressed at 
every tuft of fur that is plainly not that 
of a fox, hare or rabbit. And because of 
the omnipresent gamekeeper the rural 
districts of England are fast becoming 
tenantless solitudes, so far as native forms 
of wild life are concerned. 


_ 


ENGLISH advices state that the hypo- 
scope, an invention which attracted much 
attention at the Bisley meeting in 1902, 
will be submitted for possible accept- 
ance and adoption by our War Depart- 
ment, the British War Office having de- 
clined to consider it. The hyposcope 
is a combination of mirrors intended to 
be attached to military rifles, and by 
its use the marksman is enabled to take 
accurate aim at an enemy from behind 
breastworks or other cover, while com- 
pletely concealed and protected. 

















e 
The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








THE CHICAGO SHOW. 





Aside from the lack of preparation for 
receiving and benching entries, com- 
mented upon in our last issue, the Chi- 
cago Kennel Club’s recent bench show 
was a success from the standpoints of ex- 
hibitors and attendants. The vexatious 
delay in installing the benches was due 
to the fact that a car of material provided 
by Spratts Patent had gone astray in 
transit and did not reach the armory un- 
til the evening of the opening day, when 
within 3 hours it was placed in position 
and the show happily opened. The judg- 
ing was on the following day. 

Among the sporting classes, pointers 
were rather poorly represented with but 
27 specimens; though some of them were 
very good ones—notably Mark’s Rush 
and Bessie Bang II., winners of Ist hon- 
ors in open and winners classes for dogs 
and bitches for their respective sexes. 
Forty-two English setters were shown. 
The field-trial class, in which the sports- 
men in attendance were greatly inter- 
ested, included 5 magnificent dogs, Rob- 
ert Count Gladstone winning the blue 
ribbon. There were but 2 Gordon set- 
ters exhibited, the trend of bench show 
popularity having long been against this 
grand breed, which, however, is yet dear 


to the hearts of many sportsmen through- 
out the length and breadth of our coun- 
try. Irish setters, however, were present 
in goodly numbers and the representa- 
tion of the breed was in every way meri- 
torious. Champion Red Bess II. and 
Lord Lismore were among those exhib- 
ited. Among other sporting breeds grey- 
hounds, foxhounds and beagles were well 
represented, but the Irish water spaniel 
classes had but few entries. 





WHY NOT V. H.C, OR H.C, OR C.? 

This question of awarding letters at 
bench shows is assuming the proportions 
of a tempest inateapot. One writer ad- 
vances the proposition that there should 
be but one V. H. C., one H. C. and one 
C. awarded—theorizing that the grading 
of the dogs should be according to the 
grading of the letters. If this is the idea, 
why not run down through the entries 
Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and so on up to 2oth, 
if there are that many in the class. The 
facts of the matter are or should be that 
any dog of quality properly entered in a 
class is entitled to be Very Highly Com- 
mended, Highly Commended or simply 
Commended, according to his worth un- 
der the standard set for that particular 
breed. It is too much to expect of a 
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OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


judge to wade through a big class and 
grade down finer than 3d or 4th place. 
At the same time, the exhibitor is en- 
titled to have some idea of the opinion of 
the Judge as to his entry. The writer 
has always taken the letters to mean 
somewhat as though the judge were ad- 
dressing the owner like this: V. H.C. 
—Yes, a very nice little dog, indeed. 
Sorry I couldn’t give him a place. Every 
one can’t win of course and he had hot 
company. Wish you better luck next 
time.” H. C.—“Oh, yes; a very fair 
specimen of the breed. A little snipey, 
you see, and not shown in the best of 
condition; he will do all right for the 
Bungtown Bench Show next month, but 
hardly worth showing here in such com- 
petition.”” C.—‘‘No; your dog has some 
very good points, but he is lacking in 
some essentials that will prevent his ever 
becoming a winner against any competi- 
tion. A good pet for the children. Nice 
disposition and all that, but I would hard- 
ly go to the expense of sending him to the 
shows.” That is the idea I have always 
had of the awarding of letters. The con- 
clusions I draw from the absence of any 
mention are that the judge is thinking in 
his mind: ‘Now, what does any one 
-want to send such an apology of a moth- 
eaten, undershot, humped-back, bench- 
legged, lop-eared jack-rabbit here for me 
to judge for a pointer ?”’ 
CHARLES P. HUBBARD. 


—, 


SHORT BARKS. 


Anprew D. Brown, Atlantic, Iowa, 
has sold the bloodhound Nellie O. (Jack 
Shepherd ex Hoosier Girl) to Denver 
parties. 








* 
x ” 


Tue Atlantic City (N.J.) 2d annual 
bench show was a pronounced success 
with nearly 1,000 entries and a very large 
attendance of New York and New Eng- 
land fanciers, The largest number of 
entries in any one breed was Boston ter- 
ners (footing up 122). There were but 
3 entries in pugs—which fact is a whole 
sermon in itself. Only a few years ago 
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the entries would have read just the re- 
verse — Boston terriers now filling the 
place occupied by pugs at that time. 

* r * 

AN unqualified success was achieved 
by the Buffalo Kennel Club with its in- 
augural bench show, which yielded satis- 
factory financial returns, in spite of the 
handicap of unfavorable weather. All of 
the classes were well filled and the awards 
of the judges unusually well received. 

* , * 

OREGON sportsmen and dog breeders 
are agitating the need of a field-trials as- 
sociation and it is likely that the organi- 
zation will be perfected. California fan- 
ciers are said to favor the plan, and it is 
likely that the breeders of Washington 
and Idaho will enter readily into an ar- 
rangement giving them field-trial facili- 
ties within short traveling distance of 


their homes. 


* 
* * 


Tuat the St. Louis Collie Club is an 
institution creditable to the Metropolis of 
the Southwest, was proven by the entries 
—over 200 in number—at the show 
March 30 and 31. St. Louis was one of 
the first cities in the United States to take 
up the importation and scientific breed- 
ing of dogs. The St. Louis Kennel Club 
was a prominent factor in all doggy mat- 
ters for years. The interest at one time 
fell to a very low ebb, but seems at the 
present to be reviving. 


* 
* 


Captain C. E. McMurpo, for nearly 
25 years known as a successful trainer of 
field-trial and hunting dogs, accidentally 
shot and killed himself April 1 on his 
handling grounds near Tyro Shops, N.C. 
The accident occurred as he was clean- 
ing his gun,the charge exploding and 
striking him in the head. Captain Mc- 
Murdo was of English birth and served 
with distinction in the Seventy-ninth 
Cameron Highlanders during the 
Crimean War, afterwards emigrating to 
Canada and joining the Canadian Rifles. 
Later he settled in New Brunswick and 
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eventually in Virginia, where he took up 
dog breaking as a profession. Among 
the notable dogs which won renown 
through his tuition were Belle of Pied- 
mont, Dashing Rover, Gloster, Rip Rap, 
Tapster, Zig Zag, Mainstay, Jingo and 
others of superlative merit. Much of 
‘ the pointer’s present popularity in Amer- 
ica is due to Capt. McMurdo’s importa- 
tion of such dogs as Hops, Mainspring, 
King of Kent and Pontiac. 


SPORTS 
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purpose as the bulldog, and that strength 
of jaw and gameness which only surren- 
ders when death itself compels his iron 
jaws to loosen their hold. 

For the mere purpose of fighting, oth- 
er breeds have been crossed with almost 
as much success; and where mere say- 
ageness and ferocity are desired, a mas- 
tiff or hound bred to the bulldog is sup- 
plied with the necessary qualifications, 








CHAMPION CARNEY (A. K. C. S. B. 24,986). 





THE BULL-TERRIER. 





The bull-terrier is essentially a dog ot 
modern times, having been first brought 
to notice about the latter part of the last 
century. As his name implies, he origi- 
nally came from a cross between the bull- 
dog and English terrier, but by careful 
breeding and judicious selection he now 
shows very little of the cumbersome char- 
acteristics of head and shoulders so 
prominent in the former breed and which 
were retained for some time in the earlier 
specimens of the bull-terrier. As bred 
to conform to the modern standard, he is 
as trim and neatly built as any terrier, 
yet endowed with the same tenacity of 


and, being heavier, is considered by some 
as more effective. 

The bull-terrier, like all other breeds 
of dogs, has been greatly improved in 
general appearance since dog shows have 
become so general; for, instead of hav- 
ing a variety of types, colors and sizes, 
some of which were far from prepossess- 
ing in appearance, we now have one rec- 
ognized type and color, which has found 
favor with many gentlemen who would 
never think of possessing a specimen of 
the smut, brindle or patched varieties. 

In regard to weight, it is the prevailing 
custom nowadays to divide them at shows 
into the following classes—namely, un- 
der 20 pounds, between 20 pounds and 
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30 pounds, and dogs above the latter 
weight. In this connection W. J. Tre- 
dinnigk, an acknowledged authority on 
the breed, says: “Breeders should not 
go too much for great weight in the 
large-sized specimens. I consider 45 
pounds quite large enough for any speci- 
men, especially for exhibition purposes; 
as, when we get above that weight, we 
lose more important details—such as for- 
mation of skull, tightness of lip, straight 
legs and symmetry—points which should 
not be sacrificed to obtain weight. The 
best sizes for exhibition purposes are 16 
pounds, 20 pounds, 25 pounds and as 
near to 45 pounds as possible. I do not 
mean to say that a pound or two either 
way in the large- 
sized specimens 
would be objec- 
tionable ; but thie 
nearer they can 
be bred to these 
weights named, 
the better their 
chance of suc- 
cess upon the 
show bench.” 

For the ac- 
companying pic- 
ture we are in- 
debted to the 
courtesy of the 
American Ken- 
nel Gazette. The 
dog here shown, 
Champion Carney, was a famous winner 
at all the leading shows a decade ago— 
his beautiful white color, well-knit body, 
clean neck and generally spirited carriage 
attracting the attention of all admirers of 
the true terrier type. 





IT seems a sad commentary upon the 
efficiency of Missouri’s game laws that 
field trials could not be held in that State 
in 1902 because of the scarcity of quails, 
for in that favored latitude climatic sever- 
ity cannot be charged with the destruc- 
tion of these hardy and _ hustling little 
game birds. Live birds for restocking 
purposes seem to be practically unobtain- 





A DAUGHTER OF GLENBEIGH. 
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able, since members of the State associa- 
tion have vainly offered 25 cts. each for 
them. 





ONE OF CALIFORNIA’S BEST. 





As the beauty of a gem is enhanced by 
skillful setting, so does the background 
and surroundings add attractiveness in a 
photo such as we here offer. ‘“ Betsy” 
has found her birds in the vineyard, 
drawn as closely to them as canine pru- 
dence permits, and is now waiting for 
Master and the gun. Beauty, bird-sense 
and staunchness are hers by inheritance, 
for she is a daughter of the imported 
dog Glenbeigh—in his time considered 
one of the best 
pointers in the 
United States. 
Her owner, W. 
R. Evans of 
Fresno, Calif., 
writes that she 
has ample op- 
portunity to ex- 
hibit her good 
qualities, as the 
birds have in- 
creased in num- 
bers rapidly 
since the sup- 
pression of mar- 
ket hunting and 
a strict enforce- 
ment of the game 
laws. Most of the quail shooting around 
Fresno is in vineyards, where the birds 
find abundant cover and lie very close. 

i bt Nios sna 

In explanation of the interest now tak- 
en in the breeding of fine sporting dogs, 
an exchange states that the money earn- 
ing ability of a field-trial winner can be 
said to average in the neighborhood of 
$2,000 annually; that Geneva won 
$1,600 in a single season, and that her 
offspring for 1 year would bring as much 
if placed on the market, while the pup- 
pies of Jessie Rodfield would command 
a still higher price. 
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THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 





The Grand American Handicap at tar- 
gets, held at Kansas City April 14,15, 
16 and 17, was fruitful of surprises, inas- 
much as the honors in all the principal 
events were captured by practically un- 
known shooters, the crack shots of world- 
wide reputation in attendance being com- 
pelled to accept such crumbs of comfort 
as fell to their share. Gilbert, Hirschy, 
Rike, Roll and others in their class made 
straight scores in the “warming up” 
shoots, but seemed to be too heavily 
handicapped thereafter, for the short-dis- 
tance men led in the running throughout. 

The Preliminary Handicap—com- 
menced on the 2d day and finished the 
following morning—was won by Max 
Hensler,a 19-year-old boy from Battle 
Creek, Mich., who tied with D. T. Tim- 
berlake of Seneca, Kan., on a score of 
QI out of 100, and in the shoot-off at 25 
targets broke 23 to Timberlake’s 21. A 
reversal of results was naturally to be 
expected in the Grand American Handi- 
cap proper (in which practically every 
American trapshooter of note took part) 
but in the 43 winners there were but 9 
whose handicaps were 20 yards or more. 
Hensler was again well to the front and 
his score of 93 landed him alone in 2d 
place. The Michigan youth put up a 
gallant fight for the trophy, but 4 misses 


in his last 25 targets gave the victory to 
M. Diefenderfer of Wood River, Neb.,a 
16-yard man, whose score was 94. L. J. 
Squier of Wilmington, Del., and C. B. 
Adams of Rockwell City, Iowa, tied for 
3d place with 92 targets to their credit. 
Hensler shot from the 17-yard line; 
Adams’ handicap was 18 yards and 
Squiers’ 19. Among the 8 men who di- 
vided the honors of 4th place, the only 
heavily-handicapped shooter was J. M. 
Hughes of Palmyra, Wis., who stood at 
22 yards. W.R. Crosby and Fred Gil- 
bert (the two 23-yard men) made scores 
of 81 and 88 respectively, the score of 
the former proving a great disappoint- 
ment to his many followers. H. C. Hir- 
schy (22 yards), the winner of last year’s 
live-bird handicap, made a score of 86. 
E. D. Fulford and C.G. Spencer (both 
20-yard men) made scores of 82 and 84 
respectively. At the conclusion of the 
big event President Irby Bennett of the 
Interstate Association presented Diefen- 
defer with a beautifully engraved gold 
watch. 

Another Western amateur, D. A. 
Quick of Eldorado Springs, Mo., won the 
Consolation Handicap, his score of 95 
targets being the best made in a 100- 
target event during the tournament. A.C. 
Connor of Pekin, Ills., and H. Pearse of 
Chicopee, Kan., divided 2d and 3d 
moneys. 
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SMALL GAME RIFLES. 





We have had too little about hunting 
rifles of late—in fact, ever since that far- 
away time when Montezuma so pleasant- 
ly discussed the comparative merits of 
single-shots and repeaters,and big and 
little calibres. There are as many points 
open to argument now as then. Even 
the war between the advocates of black 
and smokeless powders is waged as hot- 
ly as ever, though recent improvement 
in nitro powders for rifles would seem to 
have established their superiority beyond 
possible question. All the old questions 
are still open to discussion and recent 
years have brought us new ones galore ; 
but our loved and respected directors of 
public opinion persist in their silence, and 
I'm blessed if I know why. 

However, this same lack of authorita- 
tive utterance on the subject may encour- 
age others, as it has the present writer, 
to venture a few remarks on the hunting 
rifle in its later development —not the 
high-power arm capable of piercing al- 
most numberless inches of pine and deal- 
ing certain death at almost unlimited 
range, but the rifle for the average hunter 
who aspires only to the slaying of small 
game and at easy off-hand distances. It 
naturally follows that I am not writing 
especially for the sportsmen of any par- 
ticular State or section. The high-power 
rifle has its friends in a few localities, but 
the majority of them have less effective 
weapons in their armories and find pretty 
regular use forthem. Take the country 
over, the bulk of the rifles sold are of 
small calibre and adapted to low-power 
black powder cartridges, simply because 
small game is everywhere more plentiful 
than large, and when the rifleman can 
find no living object for his aim he suc- 
cumbs to a desire for target practice, pro- 
viding it can be had at little cost for am- 
munition. 

It is only of late years that we could 
purchase rifles specially designed for 
hunting small game, and, though gallery 
tiles were made to serve the purpose, 
they were never wholly satisfactory. 
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There is little similarity between gallery 
and field shooting. Governing conditions 
are different. Inthe one case celerity of 
aim is nothing; in the other, everything. 
The target shot wishes to find the bulls- 
eye and if he fails only a shot has been 
thrown away ; but the hunter must throw 
his lead to the centre, and with force and 
dispatch, or possibly hours of untiring 
quest and measureless caution have come 
to naught. And this sort of work was 
not practicable with the old issue of rifles 
—their stocks were not “right” and the 
charge either too light or not rightly pro- 
portioned. In proceeding beyond this 
statement I do not care to touch upon 
the various steps in the process of evolu- 
tion. All my readers know as much as 
myself about the improvement in rifle 
models in the past two or three decades. 
In single-shot arms of the sort I am dis- 
cussing, we have advanced from the old 
Ballard and Stevens to the Remington 
No. 7—a good long jump—and in repeat- 
ers from the ’73 Winchester to the box 
magazine Savage. The writer is not 
claiming perfection for either of these lat- 
est arms, but they are the small calibre 
rifles of the year, and it is “up to” the 
next inventor to improve upon them. 
The stock of the Remington is patterned 
after that of an English rifle, and the box 
magazine of the Savage is merely an 
adaptation of the mechanism of certain 
high-power arms, but both are meritori- 
ous in their way and the rifle crank has 
less room for kicking than in 1902. 
Any hunting rifle should be sensibly 
stocked and ought not possess surplus 
range and penetration. In other words, 
it should shoot hard enough and far 
enough to accomplish the purpose in- 
tended, without endangering along the 
line of aim for a mile beyond. The 
writer also inclines to the belief that it 
should be a repeater, although single- 
shot rifles are doubtless the more accu- 
rate. Small cartridges are better carried 
in a rifle magazine than in the pocket. 
On the other hand,there is yet no re- 
peater made to handle our most perfect 
small game cartridges. The .22 calibres 
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are too small and weak ; a majority of the 
.25’s are not properly balanced, and all 
the .32 calibres are too large. 

Moreover, repeaters and single-shots 
of “standard”’ model, as now made, are 
too short in the barrel and too light for 
game shooting. They are “sporting” 
rather than “hunting” rifles, primarily 
intended for the consumption of a whole 
lot of ammunition in the shortest possible 
time. Twenty-six inches should be the 
minimum barrel length for an arm of 
which practical results are expected: 8 
pounds,the minimum weight. The re- 
coil of a small cartridge may be light, 
but it is invariably enough to spring the 
pipe-stem barrel of a 4 or 5-pound rifle 
and cause wild shooting. With the best 
of feeling towards the irrepressible boy 
sportsman—God bless him! we were all 
boys at one time in our lives—I must say 
that our manufacturers have ‘‘legged”’ 
too tirelessly and consistently for his 
trade and at the expense of his elders. 

CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 

Colorado City, Texas. 





SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS. 





A shotgun with 2 barrels and but 1 
trigger must be in some respects better 
than the old-style gun with each lock 
actuated by a trigger of its own; other- 
wise, the gunmakers of Europe and 
America would not be lying awake nights 
trying to devise the best single-trigger 
mechanism. The idea is not a new one, 
for inventors were working along the 
same line 100 years ago, but it is only of 
late that it secured a strong hold on the 
popular fancy. Today, the second trig- 
ger on a double gun may be accepted as 
an announcement that its owner is either 
unable or disinclined to keep up with the 
times. Game may yet be killed with al- 
most any old gun, even though it has 
hammers and loads from the muzzle, and 
my only reasons for buying a single-trig- 
ger last year were that I thought I could 
spare the money and knew that I wanted 
to see what this latest departure in shot- 
guns really amounted to. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


I will not specify what make of gun I 
purchased. It is unnecessary, and I am 
not booming the arms of any particular 
manufacturer. It shoots well enough, 
but any other approved make of gun 
would likely do the same. I merely 
bought it for the sake of its trigger—or 
of the trigger that it didn’t have—and 
not on the chance that it might prove 
better, or even as good, as my old Parker, 
The single-trigger principle was the thing 
I wanted to test; and, now that I have 
given it a thorough trial, I find it rather 
hard to say whether it is a really desirable 
departure or the reverse. A dozen times! 
have made up my mind one way or the 
other, only to change it as often. Some 
days I have thought a gun with 2 trig- 
gers would have brought me more game, 
and again there were times when the sin- 
gle trigger was a decided advantage. 

The chief value of the single trigger is 
in quick shooting, and more particularly 
where there is no changing from one tar- 
get to another. If a bird is missed with 
the first barrel, you can try him with the 
second, instanter. But in trying for a 
double, either in the field or at the trap, 
changing the finger from one trigger to 
another is unconsciously accomplished 
while the gun is swinging, and conse- 
quently there is no loss of time. Under- 
stand, I am presupposing that the gun- 
ner has had plenty of previous experi- 
ence with guns of the old type. In the 
case of the novice it might be different, 
and to such I would urge the advisability 
of adopting single-triggers from the first 
and clinging to them. A change of any 
description invites comparisons and leads 
to dissatisfaction. 

The gun with 2 triggers gives the user 
instant choice of either barrel. If you 
have a load of 8s in the right and buck 
shot in the left, and a wolf or a snipe 
shows up before you, there can be 
prompt and effective action without wast- 
ing precious time in shoving over an in- 
dicator. With the old-style gun you are 
never puzzled to remember which barrel 
will be fired when the trigger is pulled— 
nothing to think of, when game is sight- 
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ed within range, except ‘“‘ There he goes!” 
The aiming and firing is so nearly invol- 
untary that the mind takes no conscious 
part in it. When a pedestrian stumbles 
with his right foot, the left instantly sup- 
ports the body against a fall, and undi- 
rected by the brain. So it is when a 
quail flushes before a seasoned hunter: 
the gun is brought to a level, sighted and 
fired as mechanically as a clock strikes 
when the minute hand touches the line 
at 12. But when you introduce the need 
of thought at this critical instant—when 
there must be an appeal to the brain for 
permission for eye and finger to do their 
part—the proceedings halt, their smooth- 
ness is marred and their success endan- 
gered. 

I shall persist in using the single trig- 
ger, for I have partially accustomed my- 
self to the new order of things and to go 
back to the old would invite fresh trouble, 
and I would find myself trying to fire the 
second barrel with the same trigger as 
the first. In the majority of cases it will 
doubtless prove as handy as the old gun, 
and occasionally the superiority of the 
one trigger will stand forth pre-eminent. 
But occasionally, too, there will be times 
when thoughtlessness will bring failure, 
and then I will think regretfully of the 
old Parker and wish that the inventors 
of single-trigger mechanisms had devoted 
their time and brains to the improvement 
of sewing machines or automobiles. 

AbsrAM F. BLanprorp, M. D. 





A KANSAS MARKSMAN. 





The accompanying photograph is that 
of Isaac B. Sill, who for several years has 
been the acknowledged champion among 
the expert riflemen of Central Kansas. 
Mr. Sill was born in Peoria County, IIls., 
in 1868, and when Io years old had ac- 
quired remarkable skill with his father’s 
rifle. He removed with his parents to 
Kansas in 1883, the family locating ona 
farm some 8 miles southeast of Emporia 
and near the junction of the Neosho and 
Cottonwood Rivers, which has ever since 
been his home. Much of his rifle prac- 





ISAAC B. SILL. 





tice has been at game. I have seen him 
kill jack-rabbits on the run, shooting from 
the back of a pony going at full speed, 
while game birds such as prairie-chickens 
and ducks are killed on the wing as easi- 
ly as if sitting still. At the trap he has 
time and again made the winning score, 
using a.22-calibre Marlin repeater, against 
our best local shots using shotguns. He 
has a record at the trap of 97 out of 100 
Peoria blackbirds, 27 yards rise. Mr. Sill 
has tried nearly all makes of rifles, but 
when called upon to do fine shooting in- 
variably uses the Stevens single-shot. 
He prefers the single-shot to a magazine 
rifle; yet he has won a number of prizes 
with repeaters. In addition to his skill 
with the rifle, he is hard to beat with the 
shotgun either at the trap or in the field, 
and he also does some very good shoot- 
ing with the Kodak. The photograph 
was recently taken and is a good likeness. 
Emporia,Kans. GEORGE Lawson. 


~~ 


WritinG from Muskogee, an Indian 
Territory friend sends an account of the 
forming of the Ozark Club—a sports- 
man organization which has already pur- 
chased 30 acres of land in the Cherokee 
Nation, and will build its clubhouse on a 
spur of Sugar Mountain that saddles in 
at the confluence of the Illinois River and 
Barron Fork. The mountain is very 
high at this point, and the cliff on which 
the house stands is covered with pine 
trees. The site commands a beautiful 
view of the river valley, with Tahlequah, 
15 miles away, plainly in sight. The 
finest fishing to be found in Indian Ter- 
ritory is in these two streams, and the fall 
duck shooting is unusually good. 
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SHOOTING NOTES. 





TRAPSHOOTING has its devotees, even 
as far north as Alaska, and the Juneau 
Rod and Gun Club can claim members 
so ardently attached to the sport that the 
icy blasts of March could not prevent 
their participating in daily shoots. But 
the enthusiasm of American sportsmen 
is as proverbial as their skill. 

*x ” + 

THE Consolidated Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids has formulated 
rules to govern a series of trapshooting 
contests for the coming season. All 
shooters will be classified according to 
their previous records and accorded a 
distance handicap, and there are valuable 
prizes offered the winners in each class. 


= 
* *x 


CALIFORNIA trapshooters have de- 
cided to inaugurate a series of annual 
tournaments for the Pacific Coast cham- 
pionship, the first of which will be held 
at Ocean Park on May 15, 16 and 17. 
The last day of the tournament will wit- 
ness the championship contest. Special 
prizes, trophies and $300 added money 
will doubtless bring together a large as- 
sembly of California’s crack shots. 


a 
* * 


Ar Grand Island, Neb.,on the first 3 
days of April,a “consolidated” tourna- 
ment was given by the gun clubs of that 
town and North Platte, which brought to- 
gether about 50 enthusiastic trapshoot- 
ers and furnished them with an interest- 
ing 3-days’ programme. 

*x 5 ok 

THE trapshooting season of 1903 is 
now in full swing and we look to see an 
unusually lively season. Without being 
anything in the nature of a “boom’”’— 
by which is meant going up like a rocket 
and coming down likeastick—this health- 
giving form of sport is steadily growing 
in popularity, and, now that the game 
season is closed, all lovers of the gun must 
needs turn to the traps to keep their 
handsin. Asa matter of fact, thousands 


of business men, in our large cities es- 
pecially, would add many years to their 
lives by taking their guns and riding out 
to the shooting grounds once a week at 
least, during the shooting season. Asa 
banisher of the cares and multitudinous 
annoyances of modern business life, we 
know of no sport that can surpass a few 
hours’ gun practice in good company at 
the traps. 


*x 


* * 

Tue Watsonville (Cal.) Rod and Gun 
Club opened the trapshooting season 
April 15 with an inanimate target match, 
“everybody and his wife” being cor- 
dially invited, with promise of a pleasant 
time for all who attended. 

OK . *K 

Durinc the recent tournament given 
by the Peru (Ind.) Gun Club, a match at 
50 live pigeons was shot by J. L. Head of 
Peru and H. M. Clark of Wabash, the 
stake involved being $50.00 a side and 
the live-bird championship of Indiana. 
Head won, killing 44 birds to Clark’s 41. 

_s 


* *x 

THERE was a good attendance of shoot- 
ers at the Missouri State tournament, 
held at St. Joseph the early part of last 
month, and on the 2d day nearly 80 men 
participated in the several events. The 
highest average score for the first 3 days 
was made by Fred Gilbert who had 528 
kills out of a possible 600. In the 25- 
bird handicap, $20 entrance, open to the 
world, straight scores were made by 
O’Brien, Budd, Gorman and Spencer. 

* 


* * 

WALTER J. KROEHNKE of Menominee, 
Mich., writes as follows: ‘As you know, 
we have a crackerjack of a gun club here, 
and visiting sportsmen are always wel- 
come at any of our regular meets. At 
our last shoot, in one of the 25-bird 
events, 5 members of our club broke 122 
targets out of a possible 125. Not so 
bad—is it? One of our boys has a rec- 
ord of 100 targets out of 102 and sev- 
eral have 50 straight to their credit. Our 
next big tournament is booked for July 
and I intend sending you anaccount of it.” 
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INCREASED VELOCITY IN SHOTGUNS. 

The most important improvement in 
modern gunnery is in the increased ve- 
locity of the projectile. This gives great- 
er range and penetration, with a flatter 
trajectory—thereby securing greater ac- 
curacy as well as effectiveness. In ar- 
tillery the guns are made much longer and 
the powder charge greatly increased, to 
say nothing of the improvements in steel 
forgings and the modern breech-loading 
mechanism. The same may be said of 
infantry and sporting rifles, though they 
are not longer in the barrel than former- 
ly. The diminished diameter of the bore 
and the increased charge of improved 
powder, with a jacketed projectile which 
is not deformed by the pressure, have 
done wonders for modern rifles. Com- 
pare the Krag—Jorgenson or Lee—Met- 
ford with the 60-calibre muzzle-loader of 
1860. The latter will appear about as 
effective as a bow and arrow in the 
hands of a schoolboy. 

With the view of trying the effect of in- 
creased velocity on game— using a 12- 
gauge shotgun—the writer did consid- 
erable experimenting in loading his shells 
for ducks, turkeys and quail. The results 
were very satisfying to him and his friends 
who used his prescription for loading 
‘so as to get the meat.”’ In the factory 
loaded ammunition for 12 bores the stand- 
ard appears to be 3 or 3 4 drams of pow- 
derand 1 % ozs.shot. This load, in con- 
stant practice on game, with a man be- 
hind the gun who knows how to handle 
the same, oftentimes ‘‘made the feathers 
fly.” But, sad to relate, enough of both 
feathers and vitality remained with the 
bird to carry it out of the range of vis- 
ion, when it ultimately died in all prob- 
ability. In too many cases this sort of 
thing happened, and I reasoned that few- 
er pellets, if driven at a greater velocity, 
would so paralyze the game as to make 
a clean kill. I finally settled on 4 drams 
of a coarse-grained and slow-burning 
powder with 7’s of an ounce of No. 5 
shot, for ducks and turkeys, and the same 
for quail, using No. 8 shot. Two heavy 
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wads of felt or other tough material over 
the powder and a thin card-board wad 
over the shot. Such a load makes the 
shell fairly full but leaves ample edge for 
crimping. Fora 10-gauge I use 5 drams 
of powder, with 1 oz.shot. My brother, 
who shoots a good deal of quail, uses 4 
drams powder with 34 oz. shot in a 12- 
bore gun. 

There is an old adage which says that 
the proof of the pudding is the eating 
and I would add that the proof of my 
style of loading shells for a shotgun is 
the game that it kills and the very few 
wounded birds that get away. I find 
that a single pellet of No. 8 shot will 
often kill a quail, at any reasonable dis- 
tance, and have dropped mallards dead, 
when flying across me at 40to 50 yards, 
with only 1 pellet of No. 5 shot passing 
entirely through its body. It is the in- 
creased velocity, producing a paralyzing 
effect, that gets the game. I observed 
the same effect in shooting at clay pig- 
eons. Many of our club, using the stand- 
ard loaded shells, would strike the clay 
target and produce a ‘“‘dust”’ effect— 
showing that it was struck but not with 
sufficient force to shatter it in the air. 
But if one of my pellets only grazed it 
anywhere, it would fly into atoms. It is 
true that the diminished weight of the 
shot charge gives fewer pellets, but they 
do greater execution, and that is what 
we go for,rather than to make a big 
noise. One would suppose that the load- 
ing as described would produce great re- 
coil, but it is notso. The recoil appears 
to be in proportion to the amount of lead 
moved. The muscular effort and recoil 
in flinging a whole brick is greater than 
in flinging a small brickbat. I would 
advise all sportsmen to try this prescrip- 
tion for loading their shells for game, if, 
as our old nigger says, they want to “git 
what they’re gwine after.” 

THomas CLARKE Harris. 


——s 
~~ 





THE winner of the 1903 Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap, shot a Lefever Arms Co.’s 
hammerless, loaded with 314 drams Du- 
Pont smokeless in U. M.C. Arrow shells. 
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AN INTERESTING EXPLANATION. 





Every one has heard of historic Fort 
Fisher on the North Carolina coast; but, 
to those not acquainted with the lay of 
the land, the reason for its having been 
built in the location as shown on the map 
on page 395 is not very clear at first 
glance. In this connection, our author 
friend, Thos. C. Harris, explains things en- 
tertainingly; thus unconsciously rounding 
out the completeness of his interesting 
article in thisnumber. Mr. Harris writes : 

“The question about Fort Fisher is 
natural and is explained this way. The 
natural and proper outlet to the Cape Fear 
River is by way of its mouth at Fort Cas- 
well; but an inlet (or outlet) across the 
banks was formed by storms some I0 or 
12 miles north of Southport, so that the 
flow divided itself between the two out- 
lets. At the time of the Civil War the 
new inlet at Fort Fisher was the deepest 
and mainly used by blockade runners, 
though both were guarded. Fort Fisher 
was built to guard the upper one, and 
was about a mile long, of sand and tim- 
ber traverses. It successfully withstood 
the most terrific bombardment the world 
has ever known and finally succumbed 
to a land attack. My brother-in-law was 
a captain, my uncle a first lieutenant there, 
and I had two cousins killed at the fall 
of the fort. Since the Civil War the U. 

S. Government has built a stone break- 
water across the opening, on the river 
side, at a cost of millions of dollars, and 
the sea has piled sand against it on the 
outside. Today there are dry sand bars 
where the blockading fleet once lay, 
throwing shells into the fort. The re- 
sult (as intended) is to cause the entire 
flow of the river to go in its old channel 
via Fort Caswell and keep its bed scoured 
out to its former depth. Across the riv- 
er’s mouth, a mile or more to seaward, 
is a crescent shaped bar, which the break- 
ers show as a snow-white ring or horse- 
shoe of foam, except one entrance which 
is kept dredged out to 20 feet by a big 
suction dredge. Through this entrance 
all shipping comes to Wilmington, 22 
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miles up the river. From Fort Caswell 
to Wilmington the river is from 2 to 4 
miles wide, with rice farms along the west 
side. The whole section is rich in Co- 
lonial history and was the scene of some 
stirring events previous to 1860.” 





A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 





In the general interest and originality 
of its reading matter, we believe this is- 
sue of Sports AFIELD will compare more 
than favorably with many publica- 
tions whose promotors make more 
noise about them than it is our wont to 
do. Our friends, however, can greatly 
aid us in making succeeding issues better 
still: (1) by telling their friends of the 
magazine; (2) by making inquiry of 
news-dealers everywhere as to whether 
they keep Sports AFIELD on sale and 
informing us of those dealers who do 
not; (3) by speaking a friendly word in 
their correspondence with manufacturers 
and dealers when they can appropriately 
do so; and (4) by sending us news clip- 
pings of local happenings, as well as let- 
ters descriptive of local sport conditions, 
photographs of popular sportsmen and 
the like. This publication is made better 
by the active interest of its friends, with- 
out whom our own poor efforts would 
be but sorry ones at best. This is a 
competition in which no one is barred, 
and, were it possible for us to do so, we 
would gladly write every individual read- 
er a personal letter to this effect. 

As existing arrangements between the 
European Governments make it illegal 
to sell or barter guns using any form of 
percussion primer to the people of the 
West Coast of Africa, English gunmakers 
still produce flintlock arms especially for 
this trade. Approximately 300,000 such 
guns have been shipped to Africa during 
the past 3 years, usually roughly made 
up from Belgian barrels and at an aver- 
age cost of very little above $3.00 each. 
They find a ready market among the na- 
tives of the Gold Coast and along the 
Congo. 








= 
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Semi-Smokeless Powder ; Rifleman’s Record and Score Book. 
RIFLEMEN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA —an Interesting Work of 144 Pages, Price Ten Cents. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Eastern Department: 98 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ills. F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles G. Grubb, 507 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa, 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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IOWA GAME NOTES. 


PROTECTION for wild fowl went into ef- 
fect April 15, and season will remain 
closed till Sept. 1. There will be some 
fair snipe and yellow-leg shooting here, 
though, as they can be expected to arrive 
any time now, the rains having brought 
the angle-worms and other bugs out. 
There seems to be no protection for the 
snipe family in Iowa’s game laws, but 
there certainly should be; for they offer 
good sport and should not be exposed 
to shooting during their nesting season. 

** 

Tue duck shooting in Iowa this spring 
was the poorest in years—not for the 
reason that there was a scarcity of ducks 
but because they were so wild and be- 
cause there was such a large amount of 
water that they had access to. Sucha 
condition has not taken place in Iowa 
for many years—water being usually a 
rather scarce article. There were very 
large numbers of ducks here this spring, 
but they were hard to get at. Localities 
which before had been excellent for duck 
hunting were no better than a little 
country slough. Twin Lakes, in Cal- 
houn County, is an example of this. This 
resort is well known all over the State, 
especially to Des Moines sportmen, but 
the shooting was poor there this spring. 
The ducks were not compelled to go 
there to find water, and, knowing that they 
are usually met with a good lot of shot 
when they go there, staid away this year. 
Last fall (which furnished such good 
sport in the duck line) will probably be 
surpassed this fall. The ducksare stay- 
ing over in good numbers, and, the water 
being so plentiful, there is not much dan- 
ger of their being disturbed while nest- 
ing. So next fall our sportsmen can be 


pretty sure of getting their share of the 
fun. 


i. 
* ~ 


I HAVE noticed in the papers the dis- 
cussion as to the time when ducks mate 
—some claiming they mate after they 
reach the nesting grounds and others 
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saying they mate at different times before. 
I am quite sure that among the wild fowl 
which go over this section of the country 
the birds are all paired off defore they ar- 
rive. If any one who has been out hunt- 
ing this spring would have taken notice 
of the ducks flying about him, he would 
have seen that they flew in pairs. Scar- 
ing the birds up along the river, they 
would most always rise in twos. Those 
who are not in favor of stopping spring 
shooting, and who claim the birds are not 
mated when they go over, are undoubt- 


edly mistaken. 


+ 
* * 


THE fishermen of Iowa are expecting 
to have gocd sport this spring and sum- 
mer. Last year the fishing was not good, 
on account of the waters remaining so 
roily and high. GrorGE J. BICKNELL. 





Tue Arkansas State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation announces that its 13th annual 
meet will be held at Jonesboro July 8, 9 
and 10, under the auspices of the Jones- 
boro Gun Club. The shooting will be 
at targets only, the Rose system to gov- 
ern the division of prizes. Added money 
to the amount of $330 is guaranteed. 


* 
* ok 


HavinG assurance from the railroads 
of special excursion rates at the time 
mentioned, the Oklahoma Territorial 
Sportsmen’s Association has decided to 
change the dates of its annual tourna- 
ment from May 14,15 and 16 to May 
7,8 and 9. It will be given under the 
auspices of the El Reno Gun Club. 

* " * 

THE disposition of the $2,500 appro- 
priated by Congress for the encourage- 
ment of rifle practice was considered by 
the national rifle contest board at Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 16. A national tro- 
phy and other prizes will be purchased 
and annual contests arranged, to be par- 
ticipated in by teams from the militia, the 
army, the navy and the marine corps. 
The first contest will be held at Sea Girt, 
N. J. 
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N a C U Ni S All the Prominent 
Fi ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
“acs ee SA RRR Makes. 


‘osm gi SCOTT'S MONTE CARLO 








IN TRADE 





Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 


Also Westley Richards, Greener, 
Purdy, Lang, Colt, Parker, L. 
C. Smith, J. P. Clabrough & 

: Johnstone, etc. 


Send for 
Catalogue 


and 
List of 
Seconde- 


Won Monte Carlo y f= Hand 
1892 Grand Prix Guns. 


$4,000. —— = 


Send te ts in st: fe a e e r 
Beautiuily Hlustrted Catalogwe ot FING Fishing Tackle. 
Tourists’ Knapsacks and Clothing Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits. 


SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, finest garment made, 
Also fine bronze metal BREECH-LOADING YACHT CANNON, all sizes. = 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1826, 





Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 
Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot,” “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 

















“ ” 
rr Western Sporting, is now generally considered 
€ \ <i Wild Fowl, the best Smokeless Powder 
i ~ “Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
“a "aad tse. ty Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 
Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
FALCON with it; both black and Smokeless. 





ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Unitech? airs: 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good service from our Rabbeth Dra 
reels as from any you might pay five times as much for. All deal- Handle 8 
ers sell these reels; also the HARRIMAC Landing Net, Frame and : 
staff. “If you are after big fish, you ought to have a Rabbeth 
Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.” Send for Catalogue. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, a8 
17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. sie 


The Mascot FISHING FLOAT s2he,Catsher of Fish. 


* sistance and doesn’t scare fish 














“EXPERT.” 









running with bait. Moresport, 
more fish. Every Mascot is 
Warranted. Ask your dealer 
for them or send 50c to us for 
four of the finest. 


THE MULTI-NOVELTY CO., 


Burlington, - Iowa. 
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TO THE HOTEL TRADE. 





Proprietors of summer hotels, fishing resorts, etc., 
should make it a point to have their ads appear in 
the June, July and August issues of SPoRTS AFIELD. 
There is no question as to the excellence of this mag- 
azine’s circulation, and, with the low rate we are 
now quoting on this class of business, there is not a 
well-managed resort—be it in our lake dotted North- 
west or along the Atlantic seaboard—but what could 
profitably use our columns. 


ee 


THE DACHSHUND STANDARD. 


The Dachshund Standard of the German Teckel 
Club has been translated and adopted by the Dachs- 
hund Club of America, and was lately issued in book 
form from the Patteson Press, New York City. The 
work was carefully edited by an especially appointed 
committee, consisting of G. Muss-Arnolt, Dr. C. Mot- 
schenbacher and Prof. D. Willfred Lellman of the 
University of New York. The growth of interest in 
the long-bodied, short-legged, sprightly little dachs- 
hund is evidenced by the careful thoroughness with 
which this standard is illustrated—accurate drawings 
showing the points of perfect specimens and also the 
faults which would condemn a dog in the judging 
ring. The price of the little book is 50 cts., and 
dachshund lovers can procure copies of Dr. Motschen- 
bacher, 629 Eleventh Ave., New York City. 


—————— ——— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





WALTER MILLER’s capital photo on our front cover 
shows the yacht Heron, owned by Otto Schroeder of 
the Queen City Yacht Club, Seattle. 


* 
* ~ 


AT the annual meeting of the Highland Gun Club, 
Moline, Ills , the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, J. Rosborough, Moline; 
vice-president, W. Wolters, Moline; secretary, F. H. 
Bein, Rock Island; treasurer, J. Lindvall, Moline; 
captain, J. Cooper, Moline. The club was organized 
in 1885 and has 35 members in good standing. 


* 
* + 


PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, Conn., have lately 
issued their 1903 calendar, in which, as usual, the 
calendar is a minor feature, the greater part of the 
card being devoted to photographs of the most noted 
trapshooters who are now using the Parker gun and 
the records made by them at the Grand American 
Handicap tournaments and in other trap contests of 
importance. 


* 
* * 


THE Remington people are now making a hammer- 
less double-barrel shotgun, grade K. D., to list at $40. 
The arm has choke-bored Damascus barrels and a 8e- 
lected walnut stock with half-pistol grip, is in every 
way up to the Remington standard in finish, and is 
furnished with an automatic safety and tripple locked 
action. The single-barrel Remington, so popular 
among the young sportsmen, is still made in 10, 12, 


16 and 20 gauge, with a barrel length from 30 up to 
34 inches. 
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H. D. Goopk informs us that he is now manager of 
the sportsmen’s supply department of Kaufmann 
Brothers’ big store in Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. Goode’s 
experience in the trade and his wide acquaintance 
with sportsmen should prove of material aid to him 
in his new position and we bespeak for him the good- 
will of the shooting, fishing and boating public in his 
district. 


* 
* * 


ATTENTION is directed to the ad. of the French 
Concentrated Ink Co., on page 477, whose product— 
a@ powder—with the addition of water makes an A 
No. 1 bright blue writing fluid. This powder is the 
invention of A. de St. Chamas—a talented young 
Frenchman who has come to Chicago to “‘grow up 
with the country.” The powder is certainly a good 
one, and its makers desire agents in all parts of the 
country. 


* 
* * 


THE RACINE Boat Mra. Co., Racine, Wis., begin 
their 20th year in the construction of engines and 
boats for pleasure and businéss purposes by issuing a 
most interesting catalogue, large and beautifully illus- 
trated, descriptive of its yachts, launches and smaller 
crafts, and marine motors and engines. This concem 
ranks among the oldest, largest and most successful 
of its kind in America, has distributing agencies in 
the larger cities of the United States and throughout 
Europe, and markets its products in every land. In 
self-propelled craft it is prepared to supply anything 
from a 15-ft. launch to a steel torpedo boat or a river 
steamer, and its line of sailing, rowing and paddling 
craft is most complete. For copies of this catalogue 
address the Racine Boat Mfg. Co., Box 80, Racine, Wis. 


* 
* > 


THE STEVENS ARMS Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., have just perfected a new drop-forged, sliding 
breech-block action to supercede the old style action 
used on the Idea! rifles, It is stronger and permits 
the use of modern heavy charges, and its ease of man- 
ipulation is a conspicuous feature. All Ideal rifles, 
from No. 44} to 54, will be fitted with this new frame 
and action, but the company will continue to manu- 
facture the No. 44 with the old-style frame and action 
for the .22, .25and .32 rim-fire and .25-20 and .32-20 
centre-fire cartridges only. 

cea 


OPIE READ’S WORKING HOURS. 


In the annals of the Chicago Press Club it is nar- 
rated that F. Hopkinson Smith was one day being 
entertained by the club, when the subject of the 
working hours of literary men came up. Mr. Smith, 
with his irreproachable clothes, New York accent and 
fastidious atmosphere, had already made himself ra- 
ther objectionable to certain members of the club, 
which has but recently, as all know, put on any style 
whatever, and when Mr.Smith averred with his ele- 
gant drawl that his working hours were from 12 to3 
each day, or something to that effect, there were vis- 
ible signs of ennui. 

‘‘At what time do you do your work, Opie?” 
asked some one of the leviathan of the club. 

‘Mine? Oh, between anxiety and necessity,” said 
Read, as he arose and shambled heavily away.— 
Chicago Record- Herald. 
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Bracers 


For 


‘Topers 





A Goffee Toper needs a bracer in the morning—a cup 
of coffee to steady him or her. Why? 


Coffee is not so strong a stimulant as liquor, but is still an 
alkaloid stimulant, and so long as it is used, the nerves will go 
shaky and the bracers be needed, and disease of some sort will 
surely set in. The older one is, the harder it is to break away 
from coffee. 


It is easy to quit the coffee habit by shifting to Postum,— 
easy and wonderfully healthful. 


Neither Brain nor Body can work properly when the nerves 
are shaky and the body sick. 


The coffee lover can have his or her coffee and be well, 
happy and strong if that coffee is Postum. 


There is a reason. 


aPOSTUM 


CEREAL FOOD COFFEE 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE contest for the Phellis Trophy (emblematic of 
the team championship of Ohio) took place at Mechan- 
icsburg March 31. The teams were composed of 6 
men, each shooting at 50 targets. The Mechanics- 
burg team won the trophy, the Springfield team tak- 
ing 2d place, with Urbana 3d. All the contestants on 
the winning team shot Peters factory loaded shells 
and Hazard powder. 

* © * 

As the outing season approaches, it is well to re- 
member that the Hawkeye refrigerator basket is con- 
structed expressly to keep its contents cool, fresh and 
sweet during the longest, hottest Summer day, and 
that it is economical in use, since a few pounds of ice 
suffices for the purpose. The basket is made in 2 
sizes and is carried in stock by all well-equipped 
sporting goods stores or can be had direct from the 
Burlington Basket Co., 18 Main St., Burlington, Iowa. 


* 
* * 


LAST month, in Our Young Sportsmen department, 
we mentioned an enquiry for a muzzle-loading double- 
barrel shotgun of good grade. In reply, William 
Read & Sons, 107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
inform us that they have on hand a number of second- 
hand guns of approved English and American makes 
and at very reasonable prices. Special mention is 
made of a 10-bore, by J. R Cooper of London, which 
originally cost $75 and will be sold for $15. 


* 
* * 


Basi C. D’EasuM, an old and valued contributor, 
is comfortably located at Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
N. W. T., the legend emblazoned on his stationery 
showing that he is District Registrar at that point, 
besides holding several other Government offices of 
importance. He writes us that a great influx of im- 
migration is heading toward that portion of the Sas- 
katchewan Valley, of which Fort Saskatchewan is the 
most important town. Prospective visitors to that 
region, be their object sport or homeseeking, may 
write Mr. d’Easum on the strength of their mutual 
relationship to the Sports Afield Family, with a per- 
fect assurance of getting facts in relation to the Sas- 
katchewan country and its resources. 


* 
* * 


GAME District No. 1, North Dakota, comprising 
18 counties and the adjoining unorganized territory, 
is watched over by a competent and conscientious 
warden in the person of Clarence A. Hale of Grand 
Forks. Governor White could not have made a more 
suitable selection for this office, since Mr. Hale was a 
pioneer settler of the region over which he has juris- 
diction, has a wide general acquaintance, and was for 
three successive years president of the State Sports- 
men’s Association. 

* - * 

IF you want real comfort during your summer 
camping trip, don’t overlook ordering one of Wilson’s 
Kamp Kook’s Kits, as these outfits embody a variety 
of good poiats that only need to be put to the test of 
woods life under canvas to be fully appreciated. As 
can be seen by referring to the illustration on our 
second cover page, the stove itself is well worth the 
price of the entire outfit; give it a good wood fire and 
the ‘‘raw material’ and it will dothe rest. The lit- 
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tle picture on the left shows the entire kit, all packed 
and ready for the baggage car. Being designed and 
patented by practical sportsmen, the Wilson cooking 
outfit will seldom disappoint its friends, even in the 
most blustery weather, and the demand for it the com- 
ing season promises to be an unusually large one. 
Mention Sports AFIELD and write the makers, F, 
Cortez Wilson & Co., 241 Lake St., Chicago, Ills., for 
special prices. 
* = * 

’Tis a far cry from the Central and Western States 
to New Brunswick, but sportsmen from the Eastern 
cities are awakening to the fact that there is good 
shooting in the Provinces, particularly in the vicinity 
of Grand River Lake, where two experienced guides, 
named Rossighnal and Edgar, have established four 
very comfortable camps. Moose, caribou, deer and 
bear are plentiful in the locality mentioned and the 
fishing is good in the summer months. The address 
of the guides referred to is Grand Falls, N. B. 


* 
* * 


W. M. GRANT writes from Eldora, Iowa, that this 
town holds quite a coterie of ardent followers of Mar- 
shall and Gilbert, who alternate the sport of trap- 
shooting with hunting, fishing and boating on the 
Iowa River which flows not far distant. The open 
season for geese, ducks, brant and other aquatic fowls 
closed on April 14, and until Sept. 1 they are safe 
within Iowa’s borders; but earlier in the season the 
shooting has been good, particularly in the neighbor- 
hood of Floyd, on the Big Cedar River, where the 
ducks have found attractive feeding grounds on the 
flooded fields. 

* a 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS Co , New Haven, Conn., 
is now making its repeating shotgun in grade “B,” 
to meet the wants of sportsmen who desire a gun of 
better finish than the standard but less elaborate in 
style and cheaper than grades ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘D.’’ The 
arm has a neatly checked pistol grip stock and fore- 
arm and barrels of the highest grade ‘‘special smoke- 
less’’ steel ; length of barrels 26, 28 and 30 inches; 
weight 6{ to 7} pounds. 

*” % 

‘*As strong as steel’ applies to the Bristol fishing 
rods, for steel they are, throughout, and possess not 
only the strength but also the elasticity of that metal. 
They are made telescopic, with the line running 
through the centre, and also with guides and rings in 
the ordinary fashion—but all anglers know about ’em 
and nearly all are aware of their superior qualities. 
The latest of many medels is the ‘‘ Kalamazoo” bait 
casting rod, length 5, 5} and 6 ft., weight 8 to 8} oz., 
with detachable finger hook, which enables the angler 
to ‘thumb’? the reel without tiring his hand. Com- 
plete catalogue will be sent on application to the Hor- 
ton Manufacturing Co., 71 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 

* 
*” * 

THE most practical camera of the well known, 
Premo series, manufactured by the Rochester Optical 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., is the Pony No. 7, as it combines 
symmetry and strength with the most advanced ideas 
in camera construction. Lenses of any angle and of 
long focus may be used. Features of the Pony No. 7 
are its split and drop bed, raising and falling front, 
long draw and reversible back; also the auto iris dia- 
phragm shutter. 
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me “BRISTOL” |} 


STEEL FISHING RODS 
HAVE BECOME A STAPLE NECESSITY. 
Fishermen—and 
women, too— 
are delighted 
with their action, 
Fj and are pleased 
to recommend 
them. Send for 
our FREE CAT- 
ALOG, and learn 
what it tells — 
then buy a rod 
and see what it 
will Zo. Address 
The Horton Mfg. Co. 
No. 71 Horton Street, 

Bristol, Conn. 

















| THE BRISTOL.ROD DID 17 - 
WITH THE OO G LAOYS A/D. 
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: The ra 
EFRIGERATOR 
BASKET 


Keeps Contents Ice Cold. 
Makes an outdoor luncheon a genuine 
luxury because a small quantity of ice 
saa keeps everything as fresh and palatable 
fe as when prepared.Well madeindifferent Hi 
i | sizes, durable and nicely finished. Ask 
your dealerforit. Illustrated descrip. 
| ee le lunch 
tj | recipes FREE for the asking. 
od WRITE FOR IT. 


Burlington Basket Co., Plies 2 
Main St., Burlington, fa. 





















ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
Gun, you'll make a Bull's Eye by send- 
ing three 2c, stamps for the Ideal Hand- 
book ‘*P,’’ 126 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot 
and Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., & R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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DEATH OF DOCTOR WELLER. 





WE regret to announce the sudden death of Rev. 
S. H. Weller, D. D., which occurred recently at Ione, 
California. An educator of prominence, Doctor Wel- 
ler was largely instrumental in the founding of Occi- 
dental College at Los Angeles and was that institu- 
tion’s first president. His organizing talent and 
kindliness of heart were such as to endear his mem- 
ory to all with whom he came in contact. Mrs. Wel- 
ler—who is a sister of our regular contributor, the 
genial Thos. H. Fraser—possesses literary talent of a 
high order and of late years a number of articles from 
her pen have appeared in the various standard maga- 
zines. 

+> _ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE uses of the pneumatic cushion, manufactured 
by the Pneumatic Mattress Co., 35 F Broadway, New 
York City, are many and varied. While affording a 
ready and comfortable seat in camp or canoe or on the 
damp earth while fishing, it also serves as a shoulder 
pad when carrying heavy burdens and can, on a 
pinch, be converted into a life preserver quite capable 
of holding its owner’s head above water. A sample 
of this cushion may be had of the manufacturers for 
$2.00. 


* 
* * 


Mr. A. A. K. SAwWYEBof Hillsboro, Ills., in whose 
veins the sportsman blood flows freely despite the 
frosts of 70 winters, spent the latter part of the winter 
in Houston, Texas, from which fair city he writes 
Sports AFIELD as follows: ‘I missed my contem- 
plated duck and snipe hunt, for it has rained a good 
deal and a boy of my age prefers dry weather for his 
expeditions; but the ducks and snipe are here and in 
sufficient numbers to please a game hog. Twenty- 
‘five miles from Houston I found game in abundance, 
from doves to cranes, but there is so much water 
every where that approaching it is out of the question. 
I saw from 50 to 100 jack-snipe flying at one time, 
but all flushed out of gun-shot. I am very sorry I 
cannot stay to the first annual shoot of the Houston 
Gun Club. Mr. Bering, one of the local crack shots, 
shoots a Remington, but many Smith guns are in use, 
and Peters ammunition is very popular. The sport- 
ing goods store of C. L. & Theo Bering carries the 
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largest stock of shells I found in the city and the 
prices are no higher than in the North. These gentle. 
men will gladly furnish visiting sportsmen with ip. 
formation as to the best hunting grounds for all kinds 
of game. From what I observed at a practice shoot 
on the gun club’s grounds, Northern experts who 
come here expecting a soft snap will find themselves 


in warm company. The average skill displayed was” 


good, and I noted one young lady who was breaki 
7and 8 ‘clays’ out of 10, in spite of a stiff, choppy 
wind.”’ 

™ * 

IN suggesting a load of Hazard Smokeless suitable 
for trapshooting, the manufacturers of this popular 
powder remark that much depends upon the weight 
and bore of the gun. A 3-dram charge will afford 
pleasant shooting in a 7} pound gun, while in an arm 
weighing less, 2} drams will be found more agreeable, 
Some guns will evenly distribute 1} ozs. of shot, while 
others will not shoot more than 1} to advantage. A 
list of loads has been prepared and will be sent on re- 
ceipt of request by Mr. E. S. Rice, Agent Hazard 
Powder Co , No. 1523 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ills, 


* * 

THE Hildebrandt spinner (as illustrated on page 
474) is the invention of a veteran angler who has tried 
other lures, found none of them as perfect in opera- 
tion as he thought they ought to be, and so applied 
himself to the task of making something better. Later 
he made sample spinners for certain of his angler 
friends, who tried them and told others of their kill- 
ing qualities; so that there came to be a trade demand 
for the Hildebrandt spinuers and their manufacture 
was commenced on a large scale. 


* 
* 7 


THERE have been chapters written upon the evolu- 
tion of the fishing rod, the reel, and even the fish hook, 
but very little in regard to the fishing float, for the 
simple reason that it has ‘‘evoluted” somewhat more 
leisurely than these other accessories of an angler’s 
equipment. The old-time cork or wooden top-shaped 
float is still in common use and considered good 
enough by the majority of fishermen; but in the pres- 
ent issue of SporTS AFIELD something better and 
more practical is offered by the Multi-Novelty Co, 
Burlington, Iowa. The “ Mascot’? fishing float bears 
the makers’ guarantee to be superior to anything of 
the kind yet manufactured. 








The 
Hildebrandt 
Spinner. 


™For Fly Fishermen. A spinner which spins and also catches fish. 
Strictlv hand-made and of the best material. No swivel required. 
Made with all kinds of Feather and Buck-tail Flies. For sale by deal- 
ers. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


J.J. HILDEBRANDT, - Logansport, Ind. 
















Points 






{ More complete than ever before. 

id How to 

hres ests or GAME FISH citatiee 
H Mailed Free on Application. 

THE SPECIALTY MFG. COMPANY, 

Box 62-C, Goshen, Ind. 








Send for Catalogue of the 


Dowagiac Perfect Casting 


Baits, James HEDDON & SON, Dowagiac, Mich. 








Dowagiac baits not only catch more fish than any other form of 
bait, but they are the only artificial baits which are mechanically 


correct. Oar new Underwater Bait is perfect. 








——— 
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The Ideal Pleasure Craft. Elegantly finished, aot, safe, 
reliable, and speedy. 15 ft. Fishing Launch, #15 16 ft. 
Family Launch, #200, 35 ft. Cabin Launch, 81, DOO. Send 
10c for 80-page illustrated catalogue giving the truth in detail 
about the best boats built. Address 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box 80, Racine, Wis. 


Salesrooms in all the larger cities. 








King’s 
Prepared Shiner 


Fish Bait 


Always ready for the hook — better 
than other bait. Used by anglers 
everywhere. Sold by all dealers, fish- 
ing resorts and boat liveries. 


Price, 25 cents per bottle. 


Sample case of three bottles sent any- 
where for 75 cts. Write for circulars. 


The CURTIS-KING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Spratts Patent 


at Food 


LL breeders of high-class or exhibition cats have come 
to the conclusion from practical experience that an 
excessive meat diet, raw or cooked, is injurious to cats 

which are kept in confinement. It is also bad for the coat 
and it is difficult with unsystematic feeding to keep the ani- 
mal in exhibition form. 

SPRATTS PATENT have revolutionized the old method 

—s Of Feeding Cats and prepared an 
easily digestible cooked food, composed of the different 
meals, flour, vegetables, etc., and containing only the neces- 
sary quantity of meat, together with other ingredients cal- 
culated to keep the cat in good health and in exhibition 




















form, 
It has been used for many years at the National Cat Shows Comprere F REE 
held in the English Crystal Palace; also at the American GrotRs Au 





National Cat Show in Madison Square Garden and at most 
large exhibitions, Besides which it is in constant use at the 
leading catteries. The increasing demand for it is the best 
proof of its virtues and values. 


To SPORTSMEN 
and CAMPERS 


A practical 120-page volume, contain- 
ing 200 illustrations, completely cover- 
ing the subject of camping out from 
start to finish; exhaustively covering 
every subject, as its name implies. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, || Tse srss"areteeete You ase S 





PRICE :—$4.00 per 50 Ibs.; $2.25 per 25 Ibs.; $1.00 per 10 lbs.; 
Carton, 25c. Sample box, 5c. (Postage 6c. extra. ) 








450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 10c, coin or stamps, to cont mailing only. Write for 
. partment ¢. 
Branches: 1824 Valencia St.,San Francisco, Calif. So _ 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines. Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. #. 














Beautiful Belle Grove 
Camp and Cottages... 


Shishebogama Lake, Wisconsin. 








An ideal spot for a Spring or Summer outing. 
Fine early fishing. Within 6 miles of two rail- 
way lines and easily accessible over good roads. 
First-class conveniences and reasonable prices. 





J. A. LaMotte, Prop., - Minocqua, Wis. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE Niagara County Anglers’ Club (one of the larg- 
est and most active sportsmen’s associations in New 
York State) has planned to enjoy its annual outing in 
Rensselaer County during June, in accordance with 
an invitation from the Rensselaer County Rod and 
GunClub. The organization first mentioned is doing 
good work in stocking the nearby waters, and has 
during the last year planted in Lake Erie 70,000 fin- 
gerling and yearling rainbow, brown, red-throated 
and black-spotted and brook trout, 50,000 each of 
muscallonge and pike-perch, 100,000 lake trout and 
1,000,000 whitefish. It is also active in enforcing the 
laws for the protection of fish and game. 

* 
* + 

AT the regular weekly contest of the Zettler Rifle 
Club, March 31st, Michael Dorrlerr, the veteran rifle- 
man, established a new 10)-shot record for the gal- 
lery, putting up the wonderful total of 2460 out of a 
possible 2500 This performance is 2 points better 
than the score of 2458 made by L P. Ittel in the re- 
cent championship match, which still stands as the 
world’s record for open competition. Peters .22-cali- 
bre short cartridges did the work. 


* 
* * 


THE Southern Wisconsin Trapshooters’ League 
held their first tournament at Darlington, April 8. 
E. W. Voss of South Wayne won high average, using 
the new Hartford shells, factory loaded by the Cham- 
berlain Cartridge Co. The shells were loaded with 
‘*Graphine’’ wadding. 

* - * 

B. A. BEatry of La Grange, Ills., gives his experi- 
ence in the ammunition line as follows: ‘‘I have 
used all makes, but find none so good as the U. M. C. 
I used a .22 rifle and U. M. C. long-rifle ammunition 
this morning, and at 228 yards put 9 out of 10 shots 
in a pine plank 1} in. thick, 14 in. high and 11 in. 
broad. All bullets went clear through the board, and 
I guess if any one can do any better with other makes 
of ammunition, they have got to show me.”’ 


* 
* * 


A DIFFICULTY commonly encountered by arctic ex- 
plorers has been the providing of suitable food for 
their sledge dogs, but recent expeditions have de- 
pended largely upon the dog cakes prepared by 
Spratt’s Patent, which serve the purpose admirably 
—the preference being given to Spratts’ cod liver oil 
cakes. The Ziegler expedition was thus supplied, 
finding the cakes convenient to carry and a most 
nutritious ration for its canine members. 


* 
* * 


‘**My home ranch is on the north bank of the San 
Juan River, that being the reservation line here,’’ 
writes our old friend H E. Leckenby. ‘‘ My neigh- 
bors, the Navajoes, are an industrious people, some- 
what hard to get acquainted with, and retaining the 
customs and superstitions of their ancestors. Many 
residents of this region fear to venture among them, 
and some few traders have been driven from the reser- 
vation, but always for some fault of their own—most 
generally through selling whiskey. Iam quite well 
acquainted among the Navajoes; they are at my cabin 
nearly every day, and | have hunted, prospected and 
searched for relics in their territory quite a bit. A 
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large portion of this country was at one time quite 
densely populated by a people now passed away, leay. 
ing no history save scattering hieroglyphics carved on 
the cliffs; but something of their story has been 
learned through excavating in their ruined dwellings 
for pottery, implements, and other relics. It is @ re. 
gion replete with interest and will well repay explo- 
ration. I am soon going to organize a party of tours 
ists to make the trip, with saddle and pack animale 
to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado by way of the 
cliff ruins and other points of interest in the Navajo 
Reservation, returning by the Mormon settlementson 
Moen-coppa and the Moqui villages of Tusayan. I can 
guarantee getting tourists through with their scalps 
intact, letting them collect specimens and curios, and 
prospect and kodak to their hearts’ content.” Mr, 
Leckenby’s post-office address is Jewett, San Juan 
Co., New Mexico. r 

* 

EMBRACING in its membership all the gun clubs of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Utah, and 
the majority of those in British Columbia, the Sporte- 
men’s Association of the Northwest will hold its 19th 
annual tournament at Dayton, Wash., June 25, 26 
and 27. A programme will shortly be issued and can 
be had on application to the secretary, Judge Chester 
F. Miller, whose postoffice address is Dayton. 


Wants, For SAte, Ete. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 











OR SALE.—IN CANADA. CHOICE IMPROVED 

farms in Saskatchewan Valley; $10 to $12 per acre. 

Fine climate, timber, water, coal. Write H. E. DANIEL, 
Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta, N. W. T. 


ORSALE.—A VERY DESIRABLE MANUFACTURING 
EK business — fully advertised throughout the United 
States. Employs an average of 40 persons. Includes a valu- 
able patent. Easy to manage; location excellent. Experi- 
enced operators. No limit to the field for expansion. Go 
reasons given for desiring to sell. Price, $15,000. Enquire 
of SPORTS AFIELD. 


MIOR GOOD FISHING, VISIT BELLE GROVE CAMP 
kK and Cottages on Shishebogama Lake; 6 miles from 
either Woodruff or Minocqua, Wis. Deer and grouse shoot- 
ing in season, J. A. LAMOTTE. Prop., Minocqua, Wis. 


0 To be given to shooters 
$i 00 using GRAPHINE GUN 
WADS at Tournaments. 


Our New 1-4 Fibre Wads may be 
obtained in factory or hand loads at 




















same price as other wads. Send for 
particulars and free samples. 
GRAPHINE GUN WAD CO., - MUNCIE, IND. 
















The Kinstler War Bag 


For Sportsmen, Campers, Etc. 


Holds as muchasatrunk. Weight, 34 pounds. 
A valise on the cars. A pack-bag in the woods. 





Send for Circular B,. 


KINSTLER, - 126 Oak St., Chicago, Ills. 
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The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


“ Errors like straws upon the surface flow, _ SI t 











Who searches for pearls must dive below.” 








Ri ht H T I Visiting Colorado 
ive 1g ere 3 invariably travel 
via the 
All tourists, travellers, sportsmen and all business men 
are constantly looking tor something more useful than Gclevade & 
pearls: they are looking for a beautiful and permanent Ss th 
writing fluid. 
Just answers their need. Being ou ern 
Our French Concen- jp powder it can be carried in a Railwa 
trated Powder Ink —=valise or in one’s pocket, for the Ys 


quantity needed to make a gallon 
of ink weighs about one ounce. The most beautiful writing 
blue ink is instantly produced by simply dissolving the 
powder in cold water. It is the only ink which is at the 
same time permanent on paper and indelible on linen. Its 
superior qualities are attested by the leading firms of all 
cities of Europe and America which have used it for years. 


A package to make half a pint 10 cents 


Whose lines reach all the 
Hunting and Fishing Re- 
= the aor = 
somely equip rains, 
scheduled at convenient 
hours. 








“ «gone pint .. ~ 20 o T. E. FISHER, 
St Se au ia 
one ga st puoessasehaecsiO 

Bpecial prices ter Coliegna, etc. We shall be sDlonsed. "3 General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 
mail you a FREE LE (enough to make half a pint 
on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage and expenses. ” ~ Fay _— anne Tinea ee poste, 

” “ ” 
The French Concentrated Ink Co., Pictares'” and * Coloeno Besuty Bpota’ tae 
823 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. postage. 














H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Sportsmen’s and 
Civil Engineers’ 
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agea? T 
i 83 Cc LO = H \ + 
ibs ts 
3 & Po @ _ Illustrated Catalogue with samples of qualities and shades of Oor- 
Se 8.8 @ duroy, Mackintosh, Canvas, Flannel, etc., mailed free, 
2a0 a 
Pisis ts: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Lo’ Mo. 
aks Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, Wabash Avenue, 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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Here’s one of the famous 
Daniel Boone type of Ken- 
tucky squirrel rifles—doubt- 
less a great beauty in its day 
and an unquestioned ‘‘authority”’ in all disputed 
points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 
you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 
Sports AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 
curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 
bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 
your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 
same to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 
will dothe rest. We can get you almost any desired 
article in return for subscription work. You need 
some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 
tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us: 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Trainer’’ by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home’’; or 1 copy of ‘In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather; or a copy of 
8. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing’’—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “Trim ’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; runs beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe ; or a No. 41 Stevens ‘‘tip-up”’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
or a Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age; or a copy of Waters’ ‘“*Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,’ an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket; 
lined with zinc, 
hair, felt and oil 
cloth —in every 
way a portable ice 
chest; size, 20 in. 
long, 13 in. wide, 
10 in. deep ; a sine 
qua non for every 
fisherman. 





SLX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 
sights ; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 
short; fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 200 shotgun shells, any 


gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions : a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32 long rifle cartri 
rim- fire ; state calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage; or an Up 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 
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when they are raised 
in the act of shooting 


THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT, 


the best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety corda- 
roy ; will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughout 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; we 
furnish measurement blanks so as to have coat made 
to fit you. None of our premiums are ‘‘ cheap John” 
affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—sporte 
manlike and a good looker. 


TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 





Hip Boots 
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STEVENS IDEAL N244 


Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 


of fre; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 
io. p, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 32 inch barrels. 
—, meshes er , THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
. TWELVE subscriptions: a Stevens Ideal Rifle qonble-barrel shotgun ; Quality No. 1 P.; English 
f No. 44; a thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle; barrel tinh twist barrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip; 
of length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches ; for centre- 


10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order ; or a 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 ft.1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.00. 


fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire; .25 Stevens R. F’.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 


32 long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .82-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions; a Parker hammer- 





THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 





“ F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00) ; 

. Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order 

S ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable and shipped direct from Parker Brothers’ factory. A 

ie premium. beautiful gun in all respects. 

” FIFTEEN subscriptions: a Winchester rifle, 

tp Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- N. B.—Sports AFIELD does not pay the express 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding forearm charges on any premiums (except books and the Ro- 

. action; unrivalled for small game and target work; tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). 

a octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 





or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 


TWENTY subscriptions: a Marlin repeating rifle, 
% or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
of calibres from .22 up to .44-40 and .45-90. 






TAKE DOWN 


ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you special 
terms on same. 

It is not necessary to send us all the subscriptions 
at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 


more as taken, and credit will be given for each and 
every one. 


To new friends, we would say that 


FEATURE 


THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE, 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: a Model 250 
ens double-barrel shotgun; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
88 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an es- 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield 
Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on;Receipt of Price. 
—PRICES :—— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5, 25 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, $2.00 
Children’s (cloth tops), 
89-10,- - - $1.25 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price|List of Moc- 


casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 








ITTLE journeys to lake resorts and moun- 

L tain homes will be more popular thig 

summer than ever. Many have al- 
ready arranged their summer tours via the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. 





“The Colorado Special” 


Dinner in Chicago Today 
Breakfast in Omaha Tomorrow Morning 
Dinner in Denver Tomorrow Evening 

SPLENDID TRAIN SERVICE 
to DENVER via UNION PACIFIC 
Full information cheerfully 
furnished on application to 
E. L. LOMAX, G. Pp. & T. A., 
Omaha. 


Paul Railway, 


aud many more are going to do likewise. 
300klets that will help you to plan your va- 
cation trip have just been published, and will 
be sent on receipt of postage, as follows : 


**COLORADO-CALIFORNIA,”’ six cents. 

“In LAKELAND”? and ‘‘SuMMER Homgs,” 
six cents. 

** LAKES OKOBOJI AND SPIRIT LAKE,” four 
cents. 


lr. A, MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 


| CHICAGO. 
































WHERE, WHEN,” HOW 


TO CATCH FISH 
ON THE 


EAST COAST 
of FLORIDA 


W.H. GREGG. 


























“Where, When and How to 
Gatch Fish on the East 
Goast of Florida.” 


By William H. Gregg. 


The U. S. Fish Commission Report of 
1899 gives a check Jist of the fishes of Florida, 
which contains 576 species—a very large pro- 
portion of which they locate on the East Coast. 
Probably 450 of the entire number are inhabit- 
ants of that coast, extending from the mouth 
of St. John’s River to Key West—a distance 
of 526 miles. Mr. Gregg has fished all the wa- 
ters of this entire distance. His book mentions 
all the fishes of the coast which are desirable 
from an angler’s standpoint ; mentions 187, de- 
scribes 125, has engravings of 100, and illus- 
trates in their natural colors 12 species; it also 
gives a list of appropriate baits, natural and 
artificial, descriptions of necessary tackle, an 
a complete list of the many hotels and board® 
ing houses on the coast, together with a cor- 
rect map of Florida. 

Price, $4.00, Postpaid to any address. 
Sports Afield Pub. Co., *5* Rearborn ire" 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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means “dead duck 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS. 


Money to Cooks 


$7,500.00 Donated, to be Divided 
Among Family Cooks. 


The sum of $7,500.00 will be distributed be- 
tween and mid-summer family 
cooks, in 735 prizes ranging from $200 to $5.00. 

This is done to stimulate better cooking in the 
family kitchen. The contest is open to paid 
cooks (drop the name ‘hired girl,’ call them 
cooks if they deserve it) or tothe mistress of the 
household if she does the cooking. The rules 
for contest are plain and simple. Each of the 
735 winners of money prizes will also receive an 


now 


among 


engraved certificate of merit or diploma as a 
cook. The diplomas bear the big gi seal and 


signature of the most famous food company in 
the world, The Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.--the well-known makers of 
Postum Coffee and Grape-Nuts. Write them 
and address Cookery Department, No. 106, for 
full particulars. 

This remarkable contest among cooks to win 
the money prizes and diplomas will give thous- 
ands of families better and more delicious meals, 
as well as cleaner kitchens and a general im- 
provement in the culinary department, for the 
cooks must show marked skill and betterment 
in service to win. Great sums of money de- 
voted to such enterprises always result in put- 
ting humanity further along on the road to civ- 
ilization, health, comfort and happiness. 
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Score 78 Straight 





Ask any 
H.P.C 
R.S. Waddell, Cincinnati, 0. 


HIRSCHY 





one of the 456 contestants, or write to any one 


ollins, Baltimore, Md. Schmelzer Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
E. S. Rice, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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REPEATING 
SHOTGUN 











ORE care should be exercised and more 
| thought given the selection of a gun than 


any other article money buys. Fewer acci. 
dents happen with Marlin guns than with 

any other make. This is particu , 
Marlin Grade * B,’? whichis not only a general 
favorite, but a special favorite of trap shooters, 
‘hey say thatitis superiorto other makes because 
it is reliable, quick of action, simple and easy to 
id has one- parts than any 
and side ejector and 
» instead of 
are made of 











less 



















he highest gra‘e of 
~ **Special Smokeless 
Barrel Steel.’' equal in 
| + ===> ©4quality to barrels for 
| SS. ae which many makers 


charge more than our 


price torthe entire gun, 
The Marlin Handbook tells how to care 
forand how t e firearms. This val- 
le book free if you will send stamps for 
postage to 























NEW HAVEN, CONN.,, U.S.A. 








THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. | 











SMOKELESS 


BEHIND THE GUN 
Defeats 
all 
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A Record Maker 
and a 
Record Breaker 


of the following agents: 


Wm. McBlair, St. L 
A. H, Phelps, San Frar 


Mo 
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sce Calif. 
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